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A NEW crisis, and a dangerous one, is full upon us. On Thurs- 

day afternoon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, amid cheers 
from the Conservative benches, informed the House of Commons 
that on Monday next he should move ‘a supplementary estimate 
for the Naval and Military Services,” and the wildest rumours 
were immediately afloat. The Fleet had already been ordered to 
Gallipoli. The Fleet would immediately be sent into the 
Bosphorus. Russia had demanded the surrender of Constanti- 
nople. Russia was about to bar the Dardanelles. Lord Beacons- 
field in the Lords refused to tell the Duke of Argyll anything, 
except that he thought Russia too tardy in stating her terms of 
peace—a reticence which seemed to offend his amour propre 
—and on Friday morning the excitement was increased by 
the statements that Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby 
had resigned. The precise truth as to these resignations can- 
not be known until her Majesty’s pleasure has been signified, but 
no serious doubt is entertained of their having occurred, and it 
is felt that such a secession signifies a grave change in the policy 
of the Government, tending to war. It is possible that explana- 
tions will not be given till Monday, and in any case they could 
not reach us in time for this issue. The Daily News states that 
the Fleet has been ordered to Gallipoli, and though this is 
denied, the general belief is that some step has been taken 
requiring the immediate sanction of Parliament. 


The resignation of Lords Carnarvon and Derby must have 
been an act prompted by an unusual spirit of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the public weal. Lord Derby must have felt most 
bitterly the necessity of abandoning a man who has acquired 
power mainly through the patronage of the House of Stanley, and 
by whose side his father had waged so many deadly battles with 
all manner of opponents. That he has quitted him after so many 
years of co-operation is sufficient proof that Lord Beaconsfield 
has at last transmuted dangerous day dreams into dangerous acts. 
Lord Carnarvon, on the other hand, had strong personal motives 
for avoiding secession. It is most injurious to a public man to 
secede from a Cabinet twice, or to secede on a matter in which 
his enemies could represent him as under the dominion of religious 
feeling, and Lord Carnarvon must have felt in seceding that he 
risked a most painful form of obloquy. 1t was like his chivalric 
character to face such a danger, but he also must have been con- 
vinced that the Cabinet was entering on a course most dangerous 
to the truest interests of his country. 


The first signal of the crisis was the Conservative deputa- 
tion to Sir Stafford Northcote on ‘Tuesday, which urged 
upon him that one, at least, of Lord Derby’s British in- 
terests is already seriously endangered, and received from 
him, it is said, the most important assurances as to the 
resolve of the Government to stand by all they had defined 
as British interests. The deputation was, it seems, headed 
by Sir Drummond Wolff, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir Charles 


who is, or was, an officer in the Army, can be said to have any politi- 
cal weight. Sir Robert Peel has what the old Greek men of science 
used to regard as the very opposite quality, the quality of 
absolute levity,—there are nine chances against one that what- 
ever he thinks will be wrong,—while no one would pay very 
much attention to the opinion of Sir Drummond Wolff. How- 
ever, this time they were the straws to show which way the 
official wind was blowing. It is added that seventy-five other 
Members of Parliament have given in their adhesion to 
the views of this deputation. We should not have been sur- 
prised to hear that a couple of hundred Members of Parliament 
had given in their adhesion. That a strong war party in 
Parliament exists, we have never doubted, though we seriously 
doubt whether it is the majority even in Parliament, while we 
are quite sure that in the country it is a mere minority. 
On the whole, the smallness and inconsiderable weight of the 
deputation was the most remarkable thing about it, and the only 
importance attaching to it was in the omen it served to furnish 
of the intended action of a flighty and feeble Government. 


Nothing whatever has occurred during the week to justify the 
Ministry in breaking the formal pledge given, through Sir Stafford 
Northcote, that they would only ask for money on the occurrence 
of unexpected events. (General Gourko has driven Suleiman 
Pasha over the Despoto Dagh and down to Kavala, where the 
Turkish General will take ship with the remnant of his forces for 
Constantinople; but he has not occupied, or threatened, or 
marched towards Gallipoli. Indeed, the Russian Government 
has formally announced that it does not intend to go there, in 
order to avoid arousing British susceptibilities, and there is no 
evidence that it is marching upon Constantinople. On the 
contrary, Adrianople is not yet securely occupied, and masses of 
troops with long trains of munitions and supplies are still cross- 
ing the Balkans. The Turkish Plenipotentiaries are still at 
Kezanlik, negotiating with the Grand Duke Nicholas, and nothing 
has changed in the situation, except the temper of the Turkish 
Government, which is described as smitten with panic. 


The situation in Constantinople is indeed deplorable. The 
bulk of the immense population, which is estimated at all figures 
from 600,000 to 1,400,000—see newest edition of ‘‘ Johnstone "— 
is frightened by the crowds of footsore, half-frozen, hungry 
refugees who are swarming into the city, and is most anxious for 
peace. The Softas, however, are angry with the Government, 
and threaten the Sultan with deposition through the old means 
of placards, while the temper of the garrison is to the last degree 
uncertain. The Sultan, afraid of the Russians, afraid of the 
populace, and afraid of his own advisers, listens with one ear to 
suggestions of flight to Broussa, and with the other to counsels of 
resistance & outrance behind the lines of Tchataldja, while he 
at the same time sends off messenger after messenger to 
increase the powers of his Plenipotentiaries. Stories of the 
intention of the Softas to fire the city are constantly circulated, 
and fears of an outbreak ending in general carnage are gravely 
entertained, probably for insufficient reasons. It is expected that 
the arrival of Suleiman’s army by sea will restore the ascendancy 
of the usual authorities, but until he arrives, or the armistice 
is signed, panic of the most dangerous kind must reign in 
Constantinople. = 

Nothing was publicly known up to Friday evening as to 
the conditions of peace. ‘lhe correspondent of the Telegraph 
in Pera indeed affects to forward them to that journal, but 
then this is the gentleman who reported the cock-and- 

bull story about the Grand Duke Nicholas having declared 

that he would not treat except in Adrianople, which city was, 

therefore, in the most amiable manner, placed at his disposal. Ac- 

cording to him, Russia asks independence for Servia and Roumania, 

though the latter is omitted from the latest telegram ; Antivari, 

Nicsich, and Spuz for Montenegro ; autonomy on the Lebanon pat- 

tern for Bulgaria down to the Balkans only, free passage for Rus- 





Russell, Of these three gentlemen, only Sir Charles Russell, 





sian war-steamers through the Straits, and an indemnity of twenty 
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millions, Armenia to be deposited in her hands until 
the indemnity is paid. Bosnia and the Herzegovina are 
not mentioned, and the occupation of Constantinople is 
given up, though part of the Russian army will embark 
at Constantinople, where the Grand Duke will sign the 
conditions of peace. The terms reported seem to us, espe- 
cially as regards Bulgaria, almost impossible, the Southern Bul- 
garians being surrendered defenceless to the cruelty o* the 
Pashas. They are good terms for Russia, which would thence- 
forward treat Turkey as a vassal State ; but they do not solve or 
appear to solve the Eastern Question, and would secure nothing 
but a truce, lasting till Greece had found an ally. 


The King of Spain was married to his cousin, the Infanta 
Mercedes, on the 23rd inst., and the papers are full of descrip- 
tions of the ceremonial. There is little couleur locale in them, 
except the refusal of the Duke de Montpensier after the cere- 
monial to allow his daughter to kiss his hand, the Queen of 
Spain being supposed to be elevated beyond all natural rever- 
ences, and that elevation being expressed in the visible ceremonial 
of refusal. For the rest, there were banners, very ugly, and pro- 
cessions of cavalry, very fine, and ceremonies in church, very im- 
pressive and very tedious, and demonstrations from the people, at 
first very perfunctory, but at last, as the splendour of the scene 
conquered their reserve, very genuine and loyal. The odd part 
of the affair is that in all this stateliness a very unusual quantity 
of human nature peeps out. The lies about Royal marriages are 
endless, and always take the form of denials that the marriage 
is one of convenience, but in this case it is difficult to doubt that 








the young King is honestly and excessively in love. A man 
hardly carries a telephone between his own rooms and his fiancée’s 
to deceive the world, and for the last two hundred years it has 
been a way of the Spanish Bourbons, in spite of their profligacy, 
to be in love with their wives. Power has belonged to the 
Ministers who understood that leading fact. 


The Home-rule amendment to the Address was defeated 
yesterday week, after two nights’ debate, by a majority of 253, 
the motion itself gaining only 48 votes. The chief fea- 
tures of the debate were Mr. Plunket’s amusing speech on 
Thursday week on the ‘‘ hideous inopportuneness ” of the motion ; 
Mr. Sullivan’s ambitious reply on the disloyalty of Ireland, 
and the danger which Ireland would become to Great Britain in 
any serious war in which she might be engaged; Mr. Johnston’s 
stern Orange protest against anything tending in the least 
degree to sever Ireland from the British Empire ; and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s statement of the increasing freedom accorded to 
all parts of Ireland. In 1874, when this Parliament first met, he 
said, ‘‘ There was but one county in Ireland free from the pro- 
visions of the Coercion Act, now there are sixteen. In three 
Irish counties there was the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act,—at the present moment every part of Ireland 
is as free as any other part of the United Kingdom.” 
The Press, which was then under strict restraints, is 
now entirely free, and Ireland, in a word, was no longer 
in so exceptional a state as to justify in any way the 
policy of proposing an amendment on the Address in order to 
discuss the merits of the Irish Administration. The Irish Secre- 
tary remarked on the joy of the Home-rulers over the unanimity 
with which, at their late conference, ‘‘they had decided upon 
nothing at all,” and suggested even that this unanimity was due 
to their desire to falsify the prophecy of the Press that they 
would inevitably quarrel. Possibly, however, Sir Michael Beach 
is here depreciating too much the real harmony of the Home-rule 
Conference. It is quite as easy to quarrel about ‘‘ nothing at 
all” as about something. And Irishmen at least would have 
found no difficulty in reconciling a good row among themselves 
about ‘‘ nothing at all,” with a profound conviction that they 
had thereby disproved the prophecy of the Press that they were 
bound to disagree. 


Mr. Cartwright, M.P. for Oxfordshire, deserves thanks for his 
pertinent question on Monday night as to the policy of Great 
Britain towards Greece, and Mr. Forster for supporting the interpel- 
lation. It is quite clear from the despatch of M. Tricoupi, which has 
been published, that Lord Derby has been delivering to Greece 
the menaces of Turkey in a way to associate in some degree the 
British Government with those threats, and so far as this is so, it 
is obvious that we have rendered ourselves responsible to 
Greece for the consequences of keeping the Greeks down, as well 
as that in the same degree we are negatively responsible for 
countenancing those outrages of Turkey in Thessaly and Epirus 








which led to the excitement in Greece. Had Greece joinea 
the Slavs, she must have suffered much, but she must also 
have shared the great fruits of conquest ; and of these obviously 
we have done all in our power—and apparently with success 
—to deprive her. No part of the conduct of Great Britain 
seems to us more ignoble tham the part she took before the 
Servian war in holding back all support from the insurgents in 
the Herzegovina and Bosnia, and the part she has recently taken 
in helping Turkey to bully Greece into quiescence. 


Sir Stafford Northcote moved on Thursday night for a Com- 
mittee to consider the Business Rules of the House of Commons, 
proposing that he himself should be a member of it, and pro- 
mising that he would bring before it a few simple proposals for 
facilitating the business of the House. His proposals were not 
in any way meant to deal with “obstruction,” of which he had 
no fear, and which must be met, if it occurred, in a very different 
way. But he thought the proposals of Government would need 
threshing out in a Select Committee, and could not be adequately 
dealt with in a Committee of the whole House, and this was the 
reason why he did not at once place them before the House, 
This resolution, after the defeat of one or two amendments 
pressed in no perverse manner, was agreed to; and there was, 
during this discussion at least, no sign of obstructive intentions, 
The only obstructive amendment, Mr. O’Donnell’s, was with- 
drawn at once on the suggestion of another Irish Member, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy. So far, then, the business prospects of the 
House of Commons brighten. 


The telephone has served to amuse the Queen, who always 
takes a great and worthy interest in scientific discoveries. Might 
she not apply it to a great practical use? She loves her retire- 
ment at Osborne, and does not willingly, we are sure, con- 
sume her Ministers’ time in needless visits to the Isle of 
Wight. Why not have a telephone put up between the chief 
Departments of State and her Royal retirement, so that 
in a crisis like the present, for instance, she could give permission 
with her own voice for the requisite explanations in Parliament, 
without the delays consequent on either letter-writing or journeys? 
If she herself required a personal explanation before according her 
consent to any arrangement, that, too, might be given by tele- 
phone. It isa pity that these great discoveries should not be made 
to economise the time of the Cabinet and Parliament, as well as 
toamuse the public, 

The French Chamber of Deputies was engaged on Monday in 
a warm discussion on the moderation or want of moderation with 
which the right of invalidating elections had been exercised by the 
Republican majority. The discussion arose on a proposal by 
Admiral Touchard to require a two-thirds vote for the invalida- 
tion of any election. Considering that the Admiral is the sole 
Conservative returned by Paris, that his own election was vali- 
dated without a question, and that the election of M. Paul de 
Cassagnac,—the most rowdy of the Conservatives,—was validated 
very soon afterwards, it does not seem that there is any real 
case for a motion which would put it in the power of a 
minority of one-third plus one, if at all disposed to be vehement, 
to set completely at defiance the judgment of two-thirds of the 
Chamber minus one. Indeed, M. Gambetta pointed out how 
little case there was for such a vote, remarking that already while 
100 Conservative elections had been validated, only seventeen had 
been invalidated, and this though the 2,000 political prosecutions 
by the late Government had exercised a kind of terrorism at the 
recentelections. Of course, the true ultimate solution of this dis- 
pute, in any country whose tribunals stand really above suspicion of 
political partisanship, would be to place the power of validating 
or invalidating elections in the hands of one of the best of such 
tribunals. But as things stand at present in France, that would 
only mean handing over the decision from an avowedly political 
Assembly of large numbers, mainly governed by considerations of 
high policy, and therefore often disinterested, to an unavowedly 
political body of small numbers, actuated by considerations of 
petty policy and pettier passion. Admiral Touchard's notice was 
lost by a majority of 126 (312 against 186). 


We regret to observe the spirit in which M. Gambetta’s organ, 
the République Frangaise, is treating the Eastern Question, and 
especially the relation of the British Government to that 
question. The great Radical leader has taken up a Turkish policy 
very decidedly on the larger question, and a taunting policy 
very decidedly on the smaller; and in short, the general drift 








of his organ would lead one to suppose that there may be 
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ia the rumours that the French Radicals are scheming for some 

4 European readjustment, which would give France a hope 
of recovering, through one equivalent or another, her territorial 
losses, without war, and at the cost of minor Powers,—a scheme 
which would of course require, as a necessary preliminary, that 
wide-spread feeling of European dissatisfaction at the destruction 
of the recent equilibrium which the République Frangaise is 
studying to inspire. The whole foreign policy of the paper of 
late has been far too much flavoured by that exclusively 
selfish French spirit which marked all M. Thiers’s views 
on foreign policy until the mighty disasters of his country 
compelled him to assume a more modest and more dignified 
attitude. And yet in a paper which professes to represent 
the larger and deeper Republicanism of the epoch, this narrow 

riotic greed is a blunder as well as a fault. The inchoate 
nationalities of the earth, such as are coming forward now in 
Eastern Europe, deserve even more generous treatment from any 
large-minded Republic than those which have already earned the 
recognition of sovereigns and of peoples. 


The Spelling Reformers have gone in a deputation to the Duke 
of Richmond, who was so impressed by the importance of the 
subject they broached to him, that he declared himself quite 
unable to give an opinion on the subject of this fancy Commis- 
gion to inquire into English modes of spelling and mispelling, 
without ‘laying the matter before his colleagues.” Would it 
not be well to submit it to the European Powers themselves, when 
they meet to ratify the peace between Russia and Turkey? 
Phonetic spelling is a principle for all languages, at least as much 
as for the English language. And since the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon evidently regards it as a question of the first magnitude, 
he would do well to place it before Europe as well as before his 
colleagues. Was this the matter laid before the Cabinet so hastily 
summoned on Wednesday? It would be worthy of the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon to have got this great English “ interest ” 
added to the famous list of Lord Derby’s reserved issues. 


Cardinal Manning, observing what dissatisfaction his refusal to 
allow the Italians of London to join in a requiem for the late 
King of Italy has produced, telegraphed from Paris his consent 
to such a requiem for Victor Emanuel, on condition that it be not 
made a ‘‘ political demonstration.” But, as the Italians interested 
naturally remark, it is certainly difficult to make a solemn requiem 
for a King whose whole life was political, and who, had he not been 
in the highest sense a politician, would hardly have stirred any 
strong feeling in Italian hearts at all, anything but political. As 
a man, the late King of Italy was at least as well known for his 
vices as his virtues, — his chief virtues being, indeed, high 
courage and persistent adherence to his pledged word. If Cardi- 
nal Manning had conditioned that nothing should be said to give 
any sanction to Victor Emanuel’s conquest of the States of the 
Church, the condition would have been reasonable from an 
Ultramontane prelate; but to impose a condition that the 
demonstration should be in no sense political was to make the 
whole thing nugatory. The State might almost as well agree to 
sanction a public requiem for a Pope—under condition only that 
in no sense whatever should it be permitted to become a religious 
demonstration. 


The Government of India is so pressed about irrigation works, 
that on Tuesday Lord G. Hamilton asked for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into their utility. Of course, like all other 
responsible officials, he doubted whether they would pay, quoting 
the example of the Madras Irrigation works, which had never 
paid, he said, their working expenses. Those works ran through 
the famine district, but the crops they had saved were not worth 
& moiety of the expense of construction. Then the Godavery had 
been “ improved,” no leas than £700,000 had been spent on the 
improvements, and the only result was a fine deposit of thick 
mud. It would take £500,000 more to make the river navigable. 
Then the Orissa works had been undertaken, and after a million 
had been spent, the Government had to buy them up, and it 
was calculated in 1871 that £2,700,000 must be spent, which in 
1875 was raised to £4,400,000, and at present to £6,208,000, 
while the estimated receipts diminished in even greater proportion. 
Irrigation, in fact, as Colonel Chesney had showed, only succeeded 
in favourable localities, As for famines, Sir R. Temple had recently 
demonstrated that this famine was worst on the wet lands. Mr. 
Fawcett agreed, though objecting to the vague object assigned 
to the Committee's work ; and Mr. Bright did not oppose, though 
he adhered strongly to his belief in the value of irrigation works 
and in the genius of Sir A. Cotton, and insisted that ‘ famines 





come from want of water, and to get rid of famines you must 
have water.” The result was the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, with a special order to consider the utility of irriga- 
tion in preventing famine. The inquiry is, of course, a mere sop 
to the public, as the Indian Government has already irrefragable 
proof that irrigation in certain places increases prosperity, that 
in certain other places it does not pay, and that in no place is it 
a perfect security against famine. The worst famines recorded 
have been in Egypt, a flooded marsh, and in the Bengal Delta, as 
full of rivers as Venice is of canals. 


Mr. T. Brassey delivered on Monday in Westminster a valuable 
lecture on English and foreign labour and the effects of competi- 
tion. It was too gritty with statistics, but the general effect of it 
was that the English manufacturer could still undersell his Con- 
tinental rival, though occasionally beaten by his American com- 
petitor. In other words, he is not in danger from the competition 
of cheap, but from the competition of dear labour. The cause of 
this is that the underpaid artisan of the Continent will not do so 
much or do it so well as the Englishman, while the highly-paid 
American, besides having the advantage of the extreme ingenuity 
which is applied to machines intended to relieve labour, works 
hard and works long hours. Mr. Brassey showed that all over 
the Continent the manufacturers dread English competition, and 
where possible, protect themselves against it by prohibitory tariffs. 
Mr. Brassey’s general deduction from his facts was that the Eng- 
lish workman could still defeat the world, if only he would avoid 
placing suicidal restraints upon his own labour, the victory going 
to the man whose industry was least fettered. 








The cool and determined courage with which the Montenegrins 
have behaved all through this war will, we hope, be rewarded at 
the peace. After his defeat of Mukhtar Pacha and the retire- 
ment of Suleiman Pasha, who with his immense force nearly 
crushed the independence of the Mountain, Prince Nikita would 
have been accepted as ruler by the Herzegovinians but for the 
resistance of Austria. He therefore turned southward, and 
took Nicsich, Antivari, and finally, on the 19th inst., Dulcigno, 
where he captured a whole battalion of Turkish regulars, with 
a loss of only 180 men. This capture gives him the access 
to the sea which he has long desired, and it will be most 
unfair if Austrian or Italian jealousy prevents the Monte- 
negrins from reaping the fruit of their victories, and obtaining a 
gate to the external world. If the Turks were wise, they would 
cede them a large district in the plain, and thus at once draw 
them down from the mountains, and enable them to accumulate 
the wealth the want of which makes them all hereditary soldiers. 


Some criminal statistics recently published in the Times greatly 
discredit the popular idea that habitual criminals are mainly the 
product of great cities. In Manchester, no doubt, 16 out of every 
10,000 belong to that class, and in Liverpool 11; but in London 
there are only 4, and in Taunton, sleepiest of iittle towns, they 
rise to 17. Of course, the last figure may be accidental, but the 
proportion of crime, though not, of course, the aggregate mass of 
crime, in London has always been low, partly from the vigilance 
of the police, partly from the number of careers open to the 
inhabitants, and partly from the quicker intelligence which is only 
generated in great cities. We wish one of our abler statists 
would give the world a careful paper on the comparative morality 
of great capitals and rural districts, It would, we believe, 
materially alter public opinion upon the subject. Crimes of 
malignity, in particular, such as fire-raising, flourish chiefly in 
rural districts and petty towns, as do also rapes and all crimes of 
violence not dictated by a wish to obtain property. 


Truth of last week contained an admirable suggestion for legis- 
lation in relation to the growing evil of wife-beating. It was that 
the wife of a man convicted of repeated brutal assaults upon 
her, or of any one aggravated assault leading to serious injury, 
should have a claim to a judicial separation, and, if she 
obtained such a separation, should have both the control 
of the children, and also a right to a certain contribution 
towards the expenses of those children, to be fixed by the magis- 
trate, as in the case of illegitimate children. This would protect 
the wife, if able to prove her case, against the revenge of a vin- 
dictive brute, without mulcting her in parental sufferings for her 
children ; and it is clear that no case for judicial separation can 
be so complete as a case originating in a husband's habit of 
brutality towards her, to any extent which would make her married 
life a continual misery and a terror. Such legislation as this is 
really feasible, and should, we think, be seriously set about. 





Consols were on Friday 95} to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@_—— 
THE NEW CRISIS. 


ROVIDENCE would almost seem to arrange political crises 
to spite the weekly journals. They always happen or 
culminate late on Friday evening. In the present instance we 
must write without hearing the Ministerial explanations, 
before Sir Stafford Northcote has detailed his demands— 
though he announced on Thursday that he should make a de- 
mand—and before the rumours afloat that the Ministry is still 
undecided can be tested or disproved. One broad fact is, 
however, certain and patent to all who watch politics 
with any attention or intelligence at all. The Govern- 
ment has come very suddenly to some resolution which 
involves, if not war with Russia, at least a possibility 
that war may be immediately upon us. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has announced from 
his place in Parliament that he must demand a supplementary 
credit for the Naval and Military Services, which it is 
clearly understood is intended to equip an expedition; and 
the announcement is accentuated by the pacific character of 
his speech on the Address, which involved a statement that 
unless some wholly unexpected event occurred, no Supple- 
mentary Estimate would be required. Lord Derby, who, though 
by no means interested in the Christians of Turkey qua 
Christians, has throughout been opposed to the policy of 
assisting Turkey, who has, we pointed out last week, consistently 
warned the Turks that they had no military aid to expect, and 
who feels, from his temperament and his cool reasoning power, 
a determined repugnance to waste British resources in prop- 
ping up a rotten despotism, has, it is broadly asserted, re- 
signed, and has, it may be certainly assumed, seen reason to doubt 
if a peaceful policy will any longer be maintained. And above all, 
Lord Carnarvon has resigned. The truth about this event is not 
known as we write, and will not be known till this journal is in 
its readers’ hands, even if explanations should be given before 
Monday ; but it is safe to assume at least this much,—Lord 
Carnarvon has consistently resisted any policy the effect of which 
would be to replace an evil Mahommedan despotism in power over 
the Christians of Eastern Europe. That is clear from every speech 
he has made, and especially from his deliverances to the people 
of Dulverton and the Deputation of Cape Colonists, and it is 
certain from his character that this resistance has been of a 
most determined kind. It has been supposed hitherto that in 
resisting he followed Lord Salisbury, but whatever the truth 
which readers of memoirs in the next century may discover, it is 
evident that there has been some error in the popular judgment 
upon this point, for Lord Salisbury has not resigned. A man 
like Lord Carnarvon, therefore, so evidently sincere in his 
opposition to a renewal of the Crimean policy, so foremost in 
opposing it, and so resolute in character, could not have 
remained in the Cabinet unless its policy had been peaceful, 
and in resigning the Colonial Minister indicates unmistakably 
that that policy has been changed. There is war, war for Turkey, 
ahead, or a policy leading to war, and the country cannot place 
too grave an interpretation on the situation. Whether the 
Ministry has decided, as the Daily News says, to occupy 
Gallipoli, or as is rumoured, to defend Constantinople, or 
as is most probable of all, only to say that it wishes to 
do these things ; whether orders have been transmitted to the 
Fleet, or whether the vote on Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion 
will be awaited ; whether the sudden summons to the Duke of 
Cambridge means the despatch of an army, or is only “a 
measure of precaution,” there can be no doubt whatever that 
the majority of the Ministry, including men who ought to 
have been wiser, intend measures which, in the judgment of 
the coolest head and the most upright character among their 
colleagues, involve a departure from the policy which has 
hitherto kept the Cabinet together. The line of that departure 
does not signify, for the moment. The fact remains that it 
must have been departed from. 

Now what has occurred to justify such a departure? Abso- 
lutely nothing. The official newspapers affirm with painful 
reiteration that the reticence of the Russian diplomatists in 
concealing the terms of peace is an insult to Great Britain, but 
the charge, although repeated in his most mystical manner by 
Lord Beaconsfield, is almost too absurd for serious discussion. 
Russia, or any other victorious Power, has a right to be reticent, 
if it pleases, until it knows that its terms of peace will be ac- 
cepted by its enemy. It is not bound to showits hand, and cannot 
prevent its opponent from showing it at will. If the terms do 





not concern Europe, it is not bound to reveal them, except at 
its own discretion, and if they do concern Europe, it is only 
bound to ask the Powers interested for their consent in the regular 
diplomatic way. England is not an ally of Russia in the war. 
and has no claim whatever to any special courtesy other than 
that which all nations not actually at war with each other find 
it expedient to preserve. She had in fact stated that, except 
in certain contingencies, she did not especially want to know 
the terms ; for that, unless those terms threatened the safety of 
Egypt, or involved the permanent fate of Constantinople, or 
altered the status of the Dardanelles, she had no interestg 
involved, and until the terms had been accepted it could not 
be said that any one of her three interests had been so much 
as touched. The theory, however, that we are to go to war,, 
or to do anything leading to war, because Lord Beaconsfield 
had been kept in the dark for forty-eight hours longer than he 
liked, is too absurd for discussion, and we are driven back 
upon more serious considerations. It has been said all 
through the week that England was threatened because 
General Gourko was marching on Gallipoli, and Gallipoli 
could only be occupied with the intention of prohibiting 
England from entering the Dardanelles to assist Turkey, 
or from intervening in any way in the negotiations. But 
the report was entirely untrue, a mere invention in Con- 
stantinople for the purpose of exciting English passion, and 
was formally denied by Russian statesmen, on the very ground 
that they knew England to be susceptible, and would not, 
therefore, touch Gallipoli unless a great concentration of 
Turkish troops there made it possible that their own 
armies might be attacked in flank—a reservation which 
is a mere matter of course, as no army will en- 
dure great risks incurred for political reasons. What, 
then, was the new danger? It has been affirmed that the 
Russians were marching on Constantinople ; but in what way, 
except so far as they are friends of the Turks, did that concern 
Englishmen? Every Power which cannot obtain its terms 
marches on the enemy’s capital to enforce them. Prussia hag 
marched on Paris within the last eight years, and marched on 
Vienna in 1866. That Russia should keep Constantinople 
may concern England, but what probability or possibility of 
that exists which did not exist a week ago? Neither 
Germany nor Austria would endure such a change in Europe, 
and with a Russian Army south of the Balkans, and liable 
to have its communications cut off from the West, 
either could prevent it by a word. Is it, then, the 
military occupation of Constantinople that we are to 
resist? We cannot believe it, cannot believe that Eng- 
land is to rush into a great war, expend incalculable trea- 
sure, and let loose every dangerous ambition in Europe, 
solely for the pleasure of baulking the only method Russia 
could adopt of securing terms which half, perhaps much 
more than half, our people wish to see secured. To 
assist the Turks in defending Constantinople is to enable 
them to reject all terms, and bribe them to prosecute 
the war, at our expense, indefinitely, until Russia, wearied 
out, gives up even those objects upon which Englishmen, 
equally with herself, are intent. The thing is inconceivable, 
and we should believe that the Government knew of some 
condition of peace which they supposed would be unendurable 
to the nation, but that such a condition, whatever it might 
be, would also have been unendurable to the seceding Ministers. 
Lord Carnarvon is no peacemonger, but a man who, on cause, 
shows fight and annexes, who has for good cause risked two 
wars, and who, on good excuse, has added two provinces to 
her Majesty’s broad dominions. Lord Derby, though perhaps 
more peaceful, is one of the proudest men alive, and at least 
as unlikely to put up with unendurable terms as any remaining 
member of the Cabinet. Yet both these men resign positions 
which must be pleasant to them rather than endure 
to assist in the altered line of the Ministerial policy. Weare 
driven, as we calculate the possibilities, from point to point, till 
at last we find the only explanation in the growing irritation of 
the Tory rank and file, who on Tuesday besieged Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who are eager for a spirited foreign policy, and who 
have overborne the counsels of cooler heads and more piti- 
ful hearts, and compelled the willing Premier and the un- 
willing Government to show that, whether cause exists or not, 
they are ready to defy Russia and take the consequences. We 
have no objection to defy Russia, but it must be in a cause @ 
little better than the reputation of a Ministry which, when at 
peace, threatens war, and heralds a war by violating its own 
voluntary pledge that until unexpected cause arose it would 
maintain the peace. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
N parting with Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby, and still 
I more in ordering the Fleet to Gallipoli, if the Daily 
News’ information that the Fleet has been ordered to Gallipoli 
can be trusted, the Government of Lord Beaconsfield has 
drawn a very heavy draft on the confidence of the country. 
And we shall soon see, either by the tone of the House on Mon- 
day, or by the way in which the proposal of Monday is received 
in the country, how far that draft is likely to be honoured. 
There is something so showy and tricky in the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, that we never know exactly whether what he 
does, means what it seems to mean, or something quite 
different. Like the visitor to Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cooke, the English politician has always to ask him- 
self whether what Lord Beaconsfield has just done is an 
essential part of the show, or only something to distract ob- 
servation from the essential part of the show. And for anything 
we know, the country may shortly be told that Lord Carnarvon’s 
and Lord Derby’s resignations had no real significance ; that 
they, in fact, resigned only because they were so perverse 
as not to understand that the Government was a great deal 
more pacific than they were, and that the sending of the Fleet 
to Gallipoli, if it has been sent to Gallipoli, was in the most 
literal sense a peace measure. But whether the explanations 
which we have yet to receive are warlike or simply bewildering, 
or what is not improbable, both at once, we take it that the 
impression made on the mind of the country will be very much 
thesame. The constituencies are asked to place confidence in a 
Ministry which has just lost its most trustworthy elements, and 
to place confidence in it either for a war policy, or for a 
braggadocio policy, or for an enigmatic policy ; and our own 
impression is that for any one of these kinds of policy, the 
constituencies will at once decline to trust the truncated Govern- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield. They have before them the 
broad fact that from beginning to end this Government 
hitherto has never known its own mind; that it has always 
been shaking the fist of one hand at Russia while it was 
smoothing her gently down with the palm of the other; and 
that even as late as the opening of Parliament, the Queen’s 
Speech was rendered ridiculous by a paragraph which the 
Government first adjectived and conditioned till it only 
retained, like a fossil, the vestiges of a life that had once been 
in it, and then elaborately explained away. Now they have 
asked leave to explain away these explanations, and to restore 
life to the brutum fulmen of the Royal Speech. What will the 
House of Commons, what will the country say, to that very 
modest request ? 

We must remember, first, that though Lord Derby has 
seemed to those who have studied his despatches the most 
vacillating of the vacillating, yet the country at least still 
retains its confidence in Lord Derby,—recognising what alone 
the mass of popular politicians really hear, the conspicuous 
moderation and good-sense of his public utterances,—while 
Conservative Lancashire almost looks to him as its hereditary 
chief. Now the real kernel of the late Conservative vic- 
tories was in Lancashire. It was of the conquest of Lanca- 
shire that the Government was justly proud, and it was by 
the loss of Lancashire that the Liberals lost the key to the 
position. If Lord Derby, then, persists in his resignation, will 
Conservative Members from Lancashire meet Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s proposals with even a grudging assent? If they do not, 
will the Government carry its vote at all ?—for it is not only 


one. Whether Lord Beaconsfield is juggling or in earnest, 
—whether he is preparing for us a new “ pill that is 
very good against an earthquake,” or launching us 
into a great war, he is equally committing the country 
to a line of action which will be full of momentous 
consequences for the power and influence of Great Britain. 
If the Government is only flourishing, and does not mean busi- 
ness, it is endangering our moral influence, making us a 
laughing-stock, abusing our position in Europe, and 
indeed not improbably involving us, through its very 
display of imbecility, in a war on which we should 
enter under the worst auspices, after such signs of 
levity. If it is perfectly serious, and intends to embark us in 
war on the strength of its hypothesis as to the views of 
Russia, it is using our influence and resources, and pledging 
the influence and resources of the future for an indefinite 
period, on the wrong side. In either case, we believe that the 
Government, deserted by its most trustworthy members, will lose 
the confidence of the country,and not improbably even the con- 
fidence of the present House of Commons. 

And what will be the forces on the Liberal side? As far 
as we can judge, if the vote of Monday is really proposed, 
and Gallipoli really occupied by our ships and blue-jackets, 
the Liberals will be united as one man in resistance. Every 
one knows Mr. Gladstone’s magic influence with the masses, 
and Lord Hartington’s growing authority over the Moderates 
of the House of Commons. If, then, the Government part 
with two out of the three men whom the country trusted 
for their sobriety and the rectitude of their sympathies, and 
the influence of Mr. Gladstone is heartily sustained by the 
influence of Lord Hartington, if all the Liberals in the 
country, enthusiasts or moderates, nationalists or adherents 
of the Peace Society, economists or humanitarians, pull 
together to get rid of a Government which is wielded by a 
political mountebank playing with edged tools, the issue is 
tolerably certain. There may, indeed, be a few Gallic 
Reds,—Mr. Cowen is the only one who occurs to us at the 
present moment,—who may desert to Lord Beaconsfield 
as the enemy of Russia. Perhaps here and there a man 
who hates to be common-place more than he hates war in a 
wrong cause, like Mr. Roebuck, may give in his adherence 
too. But it is hard to think that we shall lose by such 
defections a quarter of the votes which we shall gain from 
the Conservatives by the adherence of the followers of Lord 
Derby and of Lord Carnarvon. 

The real issue is this,—Either this is a theatrical move, or 
itisa war move. If it isa theatrical move, it is self-condemned. 
The country does not like a histrionic policy, though that is 
what Lord Beaconsfield usually means when he airs what 
he prefers to call a historic policy. If it is a war move, 
then the country would like to have the administration wielded 
by a deliberate, a strong, a united Administration, an Adminis- 
tration that knows what it means to do, that can do what 
it means, and that means the same thing in all its minds, Can 
that be said for a moment of a Cabinet which, like that other 
Cabinet used at a spiritualistic séance, has sometimes opened to 
show us the theatrical mouthing of Lord Beaconsfield, sometimes 
the long, nervous fingers of Lord Salisbury, and sometimes 
the floating guitar of Lord John Manners’s troubadour-like 
muse? This Government has no deliberate policy; it does 
not know what strength means; it does not know what 
union means. And to such a Government the country will 
never confide the control of a dangerous war, which far 














by Lancashire, but by London and other great boroughs, that 
a considerable proportion of its strength is contributed ;—and if 
they do, will the constituencies ratify the decisions of their 
Members? And no insignificant element of the power 
of the Government has always been represented not 
only by Lord Derby, but by Lord Carnarvon. It is 
Lord Carnarvon who, by his large and thoughtful and | 
humane colonial policy, has gained not only the admiration of | 
Conservatives, but the warm support of the best Liberals. Mr. | 
Forster has more than once defended that policy against the 
criticism of some of his own party. And we venture to say 
that what Lord Carnarvon did both in Natal and in Bar- 
badoes has won him more sympathy amongst the Conservative- 
Liberals of the country than has been accorded to any other Mem- 
ber of the Government, unless it were to Lord Salisbury, during 
the brief period of his Constantinople mission. If Lord Derby’s 
departure is sure to alienate the support of the common-sense 
Conservatives, Lord Carnavon’s will estrange all those hesi- 
tating moderate Liberals who are never willing to desert even 
a hostile Government at periods of crisis. 

The issue, as the country will perceive, isa most momentous 





more than half of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
disapprove with all their hearts and souls, as well as depre- 
cate with all the strength of their sober judgment. 





THE COLLAPSE OF TURKEY. 


7: collapse of Ottoman power and the panic in Constanti- 

nople appear to surprise Englishmen, but there is nothing 
in either phenomenon to justify surprise. The Ottoman 
Empire is an ordinary Asiatic despotism, governed by a dynasty 
which, though unusually vigorous—the mothers of the Sultans 
being always selected for their personal qualities, and irrespec- 
tive of birth—is at last wearing out, and defended by an 
armed caste which has ceased to conquer, and in such a State 
the following is the regular course of events. When 
the strong rulers have passed away, the central Government, 
usually composed of rather effeminate persons belonging to 
the Royal House—effeminate, because jealously secluded from 
affairs—and favourites who are adepts at intrigue, when 
attacked, sends its bravest troops to the front, chooses the 
best Generals it can find, selecting by preference unknown 
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men not likely to become too powerful, and raises supplies for 
them like a Committee of Public Safety. Munitions are 
bought with any moneys available, all distributions of pay 
cease, and the civil subjects of the Empire are placed under 
requisition. All men fit to fight, all horses fit to draw, all 
carts that can be drawn, and all supplies of food not 
actually on the ground are seized by half-military agents 
and hurried off to the camps, the waste on the road 
being fearful, and usually aggravated by systematic embezzle- 
ment, corrected by occasional executions. If the armies fight 
well—which outside China they usually do, all the dominant 
Asiatic races being physically brave—the invaders may 
be driven back and a peace concluded on the basis 
of the status quo, and then everything goes excellently 
well. A few score thousand families have been ruined, 
two or three provinces have been “ exhausted,” and are thence- 
forward traversed, sometimes for years, by gangs of brigands; 
but the “ Government” maintains its authority, the mass of 
the people still dread it, and until the next convulsion, or, as 
in Persia, till the period of actual depopulation arrives, all 
goes on as before, The governing class becomes a little 
feebler, the cities sink a little further in decay, the villages 
become a little poorer, but there is nothing visible to show 
that the Empire has been so much as weakened. If, however, 
the enemy is civilised or very determined, and the soldiers 
begin to be beaten, or to suffer a series of defeats, the inherent 
weakness of the Government at once declares itself. Theruling 
clique loses its head, and the soldiery lose heart. The Generals 
are changed as if by mere caprice, but really whenever they 
sustain a reverse, or make a remonstrance, or affront any of 
the half-dozen people possessed of the Sovereign’s ear, and as 
they have not won victories, they have no power of resist- 
ance. Soldiers gradually become unprocurable, and are 
replaced by men willing enough to fight, but wholly unable 
to withstand the moral pressure of disaster, men who will one 
day defend an old wall like Englishmen or Prussians, and on 
the next surrender in masses on the field. The good officers— 
always few, for favouritism discourages severe training—are 
used up. The area of requisitions is enlarged, till half the 
recruits perish on the road and three-fourths of the provisions 
collected are lost before thy reach their destination. The 
Generals either lose their moral nerve and do nothing, or 
attempt great isolated feats of no particular military use, 
the fortresses surrender, and the people, wild with fears 
such as spread only among Asiatics and maddened by the 
outrages of a disbanded soldiery, swarm in on the fortified 
towns, to consume their stores and make them indefensible. 
One of the greatest difficulties of an Asiatic government is 
the readiness with which the common people, once stricken 
with panic, flock towards the towns. Moral authority dis- 
appears. Every waverer becomes a traitor, and every traitor 
tries to make his separate market. Treason penetrates to the 
very centre, till every invading General receives offers of aid 
from within the capital, sometimes so astonishing that 
he rejects them from mere incredulity that men can 
intend to be so base. Ravaging, burning, surrendering, 
leaving thousands by every wayside, the beaten soldiery, the 
pick of the fighting population, the nomad criminal classes, 
who honeycomb every Oriental Empire, and the timid, press 
on towards one point, the capital, where all power, and all 
wealth, and all resources, and all hope of finding authorita- 
tive guidance have for generations been steadily concentrated. 
No centralisation of which Europe has an idea, not that of 





lic policy, and the former overrides the latter, The ruler 
knows that the throne, with its magical grandeur, its immuni- 
ties, its luxuries, its semi-sacredness, is an object of pitiless 
ambition to all his chiefs, of passionate hatred to whole sec 
tions of the populace, of even more dangerous adoration to its 
devotees, who hold that it must be worthily filled, and is not 
worthily filled while filled by a beaten man against whom 
Providence itself has declared. Each of these sections de« 
nounces the Palace as the fountain of all misfortunes, and calls 
for a change there as the only hope of reversing the decree ‘of 
Fate. To the agitation felt by inexperienced civilians in the 
presence of great military dangers, to the wild excitement 
created by the anger of the populace, by the rush of half-mad- 
dened refugees, by the torrent of counsels to yield, to fight,’ to 
overawe the people, to lead the people, to pardon every- 
body, to massacre everybody, is added the supreme fear 
that the throne will fall, that the dynasty will be 
condemned, or that the individual monarch will be assage 
sinated, executed, or superseded. Every General is dreaded, 
every counsellor distrusted, and the city itself, with its une 
known multitudes, becomes such an object of terror, that 
flight from the capital seems a dictate of expediency. No 
defensibility of the capital relieves the monarch of this 
fear, and no degree of personal courage will prevent his 
favourites from shrinking under a risk which does not 
threaten their lives so much as their fortunes, their positions, 
and their power. The House of Othman as a dynasty has 
perhaps less to fear from this source than any other in Asia, 
because of the popular faith in its importance to Islam, but no 
individual member of it can, since the fall of Abdul Aziz, feel 
sure of his own security. If there is one thing patent on the 
surface of recent Turkish history, it is that the Government of 
Turkey, from the Sultan downwards, dreads the populace of 
Constantinople; that it has never yet possessed such influence 
among the garrison as to make it safe, and that it has re- 
peatedly considered projects of removing the seat of govern- 
ment to a more independent position. When General Gourko 
first crossed the Balkans, Constantinople was full of rumours 
about a flight to Broussa; and if the armistice is not signed 
and the panic rises higher with the Russian advance, this 
project may be revived in a more effective form. It is the 
regular course of events in Asia. The “armies were defeated, 
the Prince fied, the country submitted,” is but a sentence 
out of Rollin. With the flight of the Sovereign, order of 
course disappears, and the capital is fortunate if the enemy 
enters it speedily enough to avert its total destruction. 

It is this inchoate anarchy within the capital of an Oriental 
State which so often in history prevents its serious defence, 
and which incapacitates the rulers of Constantinople from 
defending the lines of Tchataldja, as under some circumstances 
they might do, till the assailants were wearied out. The 
Paleologi did for years resist an attack directed from Adrian- 
ople, but then they were soldiers, they had superior ammuni- 
tion, in the form of the still undiscovered Greek fire, and they 
had a population on which, partly from creed, partly from 
habit, and partly from its fear of their mercenaries, they could 
implicitly rely. The Sultan’s Government would have to 
defend against scientific attack a position eleven miles long, 
scarcely yet fortified, and requiring 100,000 men for full 
defence, resting for base on an enormous city full of armed 
ruffians, unaccustomed to severe control, with an immense popu- 
lation of non-combatants, and with one-half of its people so far 
friends of the invader that every internal movement would be 


France or Prussia, equals the centralisation of an Oriental | made known to him at once. They would never be certain that 
State, produced by the gravitation of all authority, all prestige, | the throne might not be vacated by an ¢meute, that the civil popu- 
all means of enjoyment towards the Monarch and his Court. | lation might not insist on peace, stopping the soldiers’ supplies 
The masses of the capital, already over-numerous, are swollen | till it was secured, or that some one of the eleven redoubts 
every hour by thousands of desperate men, who have arms,| would not be sold to the enemy. They would have to defend 
but have neither food nor money, and have become almost | it hampered by the traditional feeling of their soldiers that 
delirious—medically delirious, we mean—with fear, excite- | some day or other Islam would be driven out, by the reluctance of 


ment, hunger, and continuous fatigue. 


Europe to see such a contest continue while three ironclads would 


If the enemy halts, and will make peace, peace stops the | end it, and by the knowledge that if they failed, if Constanti- 
disintegrating process, and sometimes allows of singular re-| nople were taken after a siege, the Empire would be at an end. 
vivals ; but if the enemy presses on, the Empire attacked is | The Pashas are not by training, by knowledge, or by habit the 
invariably either dissolved or transmuted. There is scarcely | men for such emergencies, and although, being Orientals, they 
an instance, we believe, in history of an Asiatic monarchy , may still form a desperate resolution, the chances are a thousand 


surviving the military capture of its capital. 


Either the | to one that they will accept any peace, sign any treaty, give 


country has lost its independence, or the dynasty its throne. | any pledge, rather than face the risks which would be involved 
The true Government, the central group which controls the ‘in a defence of Constantinople. They know that its fall would 
only effective source of power, the Sovereign’s mouth, from the | overwhelm them, and that while it stands they are still masters 
moment the capital is threatened is paralysed by a new diffi- ' over broad provinces, and populations, and sources of wealth 
culty, the fear of the dynasty for its lofty position. In every | which, however diminished, are enough to keep one capital 
Oriental State there exists a dynastic policy as well as a pub-| rich. 
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THE BEST COUNTER-STRATEGY FOR HOME-RULE. 
IR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH has judged wisely in 


promising a measure on Irish Intermediate Education for 


the present Session. This is well not only because to pass by 
needful reforms for Ireland lends an artificial strength to the 
Home-rule movement which it would not otherwise have, but 
also because the particular reform which he thus promises is one 
which, if it could be got into steady operation, would probably 
do more in ten or fifteen years to undermine the Home-rule 
movement than all the efforts of Mr. Butt and his colleagues 
would do to promote it. We are well aware, of course, that Mr. 
Butt and his party will take just the opposite view, and will sup- 
port a good system of intermediate education jp Ireland, on the 
very ground that nothing could tend more directly to help the 
movement which they have set on foot. And only time of 
course can show whether he is right,or we. But that, again, is 
one great advantage of the proposal of the Government, that both 
the Irishmen and the Englishmen will heartily support it,— 
if it is a large and liberal measure—from opposite motives, 
the Irishmen because they will believe it fatal to the United 
Parliament, and the Englishmen because they will believe it 
fatal to the system of federation. In the meantime, both Irish 
and English Members will for once be able to co-operate in 
their work, and to emulate each other in their efforts to prove 
that each has at heart the good of Ireland, and not the mere 
success of the Irish or the English party. 

Lord Emly, in a recent speech at Limerick, has demon- 
strated the necessity for a considerable measure, adapted 
to create a fair equality between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics of Ireland in relation to the opportunities of 


intermediate education held out to them. He shows us that | 


in 1870, while to every 100,000 of the population there were, 
in Scotland, 375 children attending endowed intermediate 
schools, in Prussia 358 such children, among the Protestants 
of Ireland 199, and in England 144, among the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland there were in that year but 2 attending 
such schools. And he shows us the reason of this tremendous 
gap in the educational system of the Irish Catholics, in the 
penal laws which, till a not very distant period, made it 
penal for a Roman Catholic teacher to teach in Ireland, and 
even secured a handsome sum to the informer who made it 
known to the authorities that he was thus teaching,—one 
immediate effect of such penal laws of course being that all 
the endowments for intermediate education were appropriated 
by the Protestants, and that the Roman Catholics re- 
mained, even after the penal laws were repealed, without the 
slightest share in the endowments which form the natural 
link between the secondary schools of the kingdom and the 
Universities, and also the natural stepping-stones by which 
the ablest among the children of the peasantry rise into 
positions of influence and dignity. As Lord Emly justly said 
at Limerick in the striking speech which certainly ought to 
have been, though it never was, reproduced in this country, 
after quoting a violent exhortation to put the penal laws against 
Catholic teachers in force, delivered in the middle of the last 


century by the Chairman of the county of Cork (Sir Richard | 


Cox),—** Was there ever a stronger or more constraining case for 
compensation? Stop for one week the water that irrigates 
your neighbour’s field or propels your neighbour’s mill, and the 
excellent chairman of our county surely will salt you with 
very substantial damages. Those who, not for a week, or a 
month, or a year, but for the lives of many generations, have 
cursed with barrenness the intellect of a nation, are bound in 
conscience to make such reparation as they can for a wrong 
which, in its full extent, is irreparable.” And we hold that 
Lord Emly was also quite right in asserting that the reparation 
should be made in the way in which it is most likely to 
recommend itself to the people who are to profit by it. 
The late Government, he says, appointed a Catholic master 
in one of these endowed schools which had hitherto been 
taught by a Protestant. What difference did this change 
make? Why this,—that whereas previously the school 
had had ten Protestant boarders and no Catholic boarder, 
it now has, under its Catholic master, nine Catholic boarders 
and no Protestant boarder,—which simply means that the Irish 
Protestants will not send their children to a boarding-school 


superintended by Catholics, any more than Irish Catholics will | 


send them to a school superintended by Protestants. Nor 
would either one or the other send them to schools in which 
religious teaching was altogether omitted. If, then, good 
intermediate teaching is to be so supplied to all classes in Ire- 
land as to produce its full effect on the education of the 


country, it must be supplied to Protestants by Protestant 
masters, and to Catholics by Oatholic masters, and the endow- 
ments available for the middle-class,—or for the poor 
who have raised themselves by their industry and ability 
into the culture of the middle-class—should be 
tioned fairly between the two religions. Nothing less will 
|really supply what Protestants and Catholics in Ireland 
| alike demand, but what only the Protestants hitherto have 
| been allowed to enjoy. Lord Emly quotes in support of the 
| reform so long delayed, very striking extracts from an unpub- 
lished letter of Edmund Burke’s, written now more than a 
century ago. 

But the great political expediency—as distinguished from 
the moral justice—of providing the endowments by which 
the middle-class in Ireland might be properly educated, and 
—for this is, if possible, even more important-—-by which 
the most capable of the Irish peasantry would be enabled 
to win their way up into the middle-class by virtue of 
their own abilities and efforts, is this,—that by this means, 
and this alone, can you secure for the Irish people that 
gradual shading-off of one class into the next, on which #0 
much of the political sagacity of a nation and the unity of its 
national life really depends. We do not hesitate to say that 
half the difficulty which Great Britain has had in understand- 
ing Ireland, has been due to the virtual absence of any power- 
ful middle-class among the Roman Catholics competent to act 
as the natural exponents of the wishes of the Irish peasantry 
and artisans. Indeed the reason why Prussia, short as has 
been her term of true political life, has managed to make that 
brief term so useful, and so excellent a representation of the 
wishes of the nation, may be, in great measure, found, we believe, 
in the figures which Lord Emly quoted,—the figures, we mean, 
showing that so considerable a number as 358 Prussian children 
in every 100,000 of the population attain to the teaching of the 
intermediate schools, whence of course they are drafted off 
intoan intelligent and educated middle-class highly competent 
at once to understand the wants of the masses beneath them, 
and to make those wants intelligible to the legislature and the 
administration, In the case of Scotland, where even a larger 
proportion of the population attain to the benefits of a true 
high-school education, this is even truer. Notoriously in 
Scotland there is no broad gulf between the peasantry or the 
artisans and the educated, for many of the most intelligent of 
the latter come from the heart of the peasantry or the 
artisans, and are the first to warn the latter against mistaken 
political enterprises, and to warn Parliament against legisla- 
tion which would materially compromise the interests of the 
masses or abridge the number of their legitimate hopes. In 
England the gulf is greater, and as a natural consequence 
there is much more reason to suppose that, unless under 
special instruction, Members of Parliament are very apt to 
mistake the wishes of their constituents, and those consti- 
tuents themselves to choose men in whom they have no real 
confidence. Such elections as that of Dr. Kenealy for Stoke-apon- 
Trent, such popular movements as that on behalf of the Claimant, 
certainly show how suspicious the larger constituencies are liable 
to become of the opinions of the educated classes, and how very 
little way the influence of the latter goes in removing the prejudices 
of the masses when these are once definitely formed. But the 
gulf between the educated middle-class and the working-class in 
England is nothing to that in Catholic Ireland, and this for the 
obvious reason that Catholic Ireland can hardly have been said 
till within the last few years to have the germ of any 
educated middle-class, except, indeed, the priests. The priests, no 
doubt, are real links between the peasantry and the statesmen 
of Catholic Ireland, but then the priests, who are almost all 
derived from the peasantry, are almost all dependent on the 
peasantry for their support. And though we do not hesitate 
|to say that but for the priests the popular opinion 
of Ireland would be far more of a pure chaos than 
it actually is, and though we do not doubt for a moment 
that the priests have kept the peasantry out of the werst'of 
their political mistakes, or that without them Ireland would 
have been far wilder and less governable than she actually is, 
yet the priests, both because they form a single class with very 
defined and somewhat narrow interests, and because they are 
necessarily more or less dependent on the peasantry with whom 
they live, and can hardly by any possibility fail to share their 
| strongest political prepossessions, cannot properly supply the 
place of a miscellaneous middle-class of various pursuits, partly 
drawn from the peasantry, but quite independent of its imme- 
diate sympathy, for the purpose of moulding the political 
mind of the nation. We do not doubt that the party 
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which is now apparently again about to imperil the 
usefulness of the Legislature, and eager to break up the 
unity of the Empire, would hardly exist at all, or would 
only exist as a crotchetty faction, derided by all practical Irish- 
men, if there were in Ireland the same large intermediate class, 
recruited in a great degree from the peasantry, and yet moulded 
by its own knowledge and experience into wider conceptions, 
which there is in such great force in Scotland, and in consider- 
able force even in England. 

It would indeed be well worth the while of the Govern- 
ment to devote a considerable sum out of the surplus 
of the Irish Disestablished Church to this great object 
of supplying the fit educational links between the Catholic 
peasantry and the Catholic statesmen. We should not 
have seen almost all the real Catholic statesmen of Ireland 
rejected at the election of 1874 in favour of men hardly 
known at all to the constituencies except by the extravagance 
of their pledges, if there had been leaders for the masses such 
as a well-educated middle-class of some standing and sub- 
stance supplies. To fill up this great social void, to graduate 
Irish society so that no section of it shall be out of living rela- 
tions and sympathy with the class below, is the greatest of 
all needs. And no doubt the supply of a thoroughly good 
system of intermediate education, acceptable to the people for 
whom it is provided, and offering to the ablest candidates from 
the primary schools scholarships which, if gained, would 
secure them a gratuitous higher education, is by far the 
most obvious means by which this end can be attained. Nor 
can it be denied, without any relation to the policy of the step, 
that in bare justice to a society defrauded for generations of 
the legal right to found schools, good or bad, for its children, 
this poor and tardy reparation is due—that we should now, out 
of the means at the disposal of the State, put the Catholic 
middle-class as nearly as possible on an equal footing with the 
Protestants, who were allowed to inherit, and have inherited, 
all the valuable educational endowments. 





THE INTERNAL POLICY OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


HE letter from a well-informed correspondent at Berlin, 
which ‘we printed last Saturday, gives us a consistent 

and intelligible account of the efforts which have for some 
time been in progress to introduce greater unity of adminis- 
tration into the German Empire. Incidentally these efforts 
are also directed towards another object, the substitution of a 
Parliamentary Ministry for particular Ministers appointed by 
the Crown. The party which most desires administrative unity 
is the party which most desires to see the Cabinet homo- 
geneous and political, so that, if any advance is to be made in 
the direction of the former object, it must be attained by the 
agency of men who are thoroughly hostile to the existing 
administrative arrangements, This is the reason why Herr 
von Bennigsen’s name has been so often mentioned of late 
in connection with possible Ministerial changes. It would be 
of no avail for the advocates of greater unity to content them- 
selves with introducing a single politician holding their views 
into the Cabinet. His influence, at the best, would be very 
much less than Prince Bismarck’s, and Prince Bismarck him- 
self has hitherto tried in vain to get his own way upon 
this question. If anything is to be done, a new force must 
be brought into the field, a force powerful enough to bear 
down obstacles which have resisted the iron will of the 
great Chancellor himself. Such a force can only be found 
in a Parliamentary Ministry,—a Ministry, that is, which has 
a character and purpose distinct from the characters and 
purposes of the individual politicians who compose it. 
At present, if this or that Minister, short of the 
Chancellor himself, resigns his office, nothing comes 
of it. He represents no one but himself, and the Emperor 
has only to replace him by another Minister identical 
with him upon every point, except the one on which 
he resigned, and more pliable upon that one point. Every 
Member of the Cabinet might successively be got rid of in 
this way, without the Sovereign sustaining the very slightest 
inconvenience. But supposing that a Minister cannot be 
arbitrarily got rid of without his colleagues, and supposing 
that the Cabinet cannot be arbitrarily got rid of without a 
quarrel with the party of which it is the representative, the 
Sovereign has a very strong inducement to forego the right 
of dismissal, A step which is now a mere expression of per- 
sonal dislike or disapproval of a particular Minister will 
have become a deliberate challenge, addressed to a Par- 
liamentary majority. The Emperor of Germany loves his 








prerogatives, and would like to do battle fer them but he 
will not court a renewal of the Parliamentary struggle which 
preceded 1866, without Prince Bismarck at his back, and with 
no such prize as German unity to fight for. If therefore Herr 
yon Bennigsen and the National Liberals come into the 
Cabinet, there will be a change not of particular persons 
only, nor of a particular policy only, but of a whole system of 
government. It will be the substitution of a Ministry. such ag 
exists in England, or France, or Italy, for a Ministry such as 
existed in England under William IIT. That is a change worth 
working for and waiting for, but it is also a change worth resist 
ing, and it is natural enough that the Emperor William should 
resist it. He is opposed to it, because it involves a “ revolution 
in long-established custom,” and that alone is enough to 
make him dislike the idea. Besides this, it is associated in 
his mind, and rightly associated, with the idea of constitutional 
monarchy, and of Kings who reign but do not govern, and the 
Emperor’s notion of reigning has always included a good deal 
of governing. The idea of a Minister who cannot be dise 
missed without the whole Cabinet giving in their resignations 
and provoking all kinds of difficulties in Parliament, extending 
even to the stopping of supplies, is an idea which must be 
shocking to a Sovereign accustomed to regard all his servants 
as bound to him by ties of soldierly subordination. This step, 
at all events, he has hitherto thought might be left for the 
Crown Prince to take; and now that it is being pressed on 
him with a persistence, which he has probably learnt by this 
time to accept as a pretty sure indication that he will have to 
give in, in the end, it is not surprising that he needs time to 
bring his mind to it. 

Nor is the end of a kind to make the means more palatable, 
What the end is our correspondent shall tell us. An 
Administration hitherto composed like a piece of mosaic is to 
be transformed into one fused by the action of party cement, 
in order to impart “ to the Imperial authorities such means of 
executive force as will make of them in their respective De- 
partments the effective, instead of, as hitherto they have, for the 
most part, been, the merely nominal agents in the administra- 
tion of the German Empire.” With the two exceptions of the 
War Office and the Foreign Office, the real authority in every 
department of administration still belongs to the State 
officials. The Imperial Ministers and the Imperial adminis- 
trative Boards have little more than complimentary rank. 
The National Liberals are fully conscious of the inconveniences 
and even dangers which this state of things involves ; and, if they 
take office as a coherent party, it will be with the view of sub- 
stituting a really Imperial Administration for the nominally 
subordinate, but really almost independent, local administra- 
tions which now govern Germany in all matters that do not 
relate either to the army or to foreign policy. But the Em- 
peror does not wish to see German unity pushed any further 
than it has gone already. These German Princes whose 
authority he is asked to limit are of the same Royal class 
with himself, and some of them fought by his side in France. 
When the unity of Germany was really threatened, they were 
willing to surrender many of their rights, and it would be a 
poor return for their fidelity to take from them the remnants 
of independence which they were designedly allowed to retain. 
He did not punish even the Princes who fought against him 
in 1866 without some regrets and misgiving, and now he is asked 
to deprive those who remained faithful to him both in 1866 


and in 1870 not, indeed, of their thrones, but at all events of . 


some of the rights which go to make the possession of a 
throne valuable. The evils that Prince Bismarck may foresee 
from the continuance of the present system are not of a kind 
to impress his Sovereign’s imagination. The military organi- 
sation of Germany, which he understands, is uniform. The 
foreign policy of Germany, which he leaves to the Chancellor, 
is not weakened by any conflicting tendencies, As regards the 
other interests that the German nation has in common, they are 
sufficiently cared for under the present system. After all, 
what does a little difference in taxation or a break of 
gauge on a railway really matter? This ultimate answer 


'to this question depends a good deal on the extent 








to which those who have his confidence are able to 
convince him that there is more, danger in Particularism 
than he thinks. Our correspondent thinks that they have 
such evidence in their possession, or at all events evidence 
such as will convince him, if he is open to conviction. There 
has been, he says, of late “a revival of Particularist forces, 
which are being put in play with the view of paralysing the 
still infant growth of Imperial unity. It is a recognised fact 
that the Princea have for some time been showing an increas- 
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ing disposition to baulk the action of the central Authority, 
to assist autonomy on every possible occasion with undisguised 
rtinacity, and that the work of practical fusion has been 
greatly impeded by a determined, though not unfrequently 
nunderhanded, spirit of resistance.” Can these facts be so 
resented to the Emperor as to bring him to believe 
that these Particularist forces threaten, however remotely, 
to do injury not merely to the further development of 
German unity, but to that degree of development which 
it has already attained? That they are thus hostile is 
highly probable, because in proportion as the Particularist 
sentiment revives, there will be less and less inclination to 
submit to the tremendous burden imposed on the smaller 
German States by the Imperial military system. In proportion 
as these Princes wish to resist the central Authority, they will 
wish to carry their subjects along with them, and in no way 
would they have such a chance of doing this as by holding out 
some relaxation in the obligation of military service as the 
boon to be given inreturn. If the Emperor thinks that the 
work of 1870 runs any risk of being undone, he will, if necessary, 
accept a Parliamentary Ministry, and disregard the privileges 
of the German Princes. Short of this, it is difficult to say 
how long he may continue to hold out against the double 
change for each part of which he cherishes an almost equal 


dislike. 





THE NEW INDIAN FRONTIER GOVERNMENT. 


BLUE-BOOK just presented to Parliament announces a 
LA. very serious and, we fear, very inexpedient change in the 
administrative arrangements of North-Western India. Lord 
Salisbury, in a despatch dated November 29, 1877, but only 
published this week, has sanctioned a favourite project of Lord 
Lytton, and has severed the control of the Frontier from the 
Government of the Punjab. The reason assigned for the 
change is, on the face of it, a sound one, but we fear there is 
behind a desire to facilitate a dangerous change of policy. The 
great province of Sind, covering the whole of the lower 
portion of the Valley of the Indus, has ever since its conquest 
been treated as a dependency of Bombay, and governed by 
direct orders from that Presidency. Experts have long main- 
tained, however, that this is an inexpedient arrangement, both 
politically and geographically,—politically because the Govern- 
ment of Bombay has a separate communication with the India 
Office, and need not send all Sind affairs up to the Government 
of India; and geographically, because the Government 
of the Punjab is the natural administrator of the whole 
Valley of the Indus. Its port and link of connection 
with the external world is Kurrachee, and Kurrachee 
ought therefore to be under its control. The Government 
of Lahore, moreover, which is accustomed to administer wild 
territory, will probably govern Sind better than the more regular 
Government of Bombay, which, although entrusted just now 
to Sir Richard Temple, may at any moment be conferred upon 
some average Peer who has “claims” on his party sufficient 
to justify his appointment to a post worth £12,000 a vear. 
The transfer, therefore, has long been advised, and although it 
will limit still further the careers open to the Bombay Services 
—always an evil, because small Services lose heart and states- 
manlike feeling—still it is probably for the better. One thing 
is certain, that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and 
Sind will henceforward be, next to the Viceroy, the most im- 
portant officer in the Empire, and must be selected with a care 
and an indifference to “claims” which have not since the 
elevation of Sir John Lawrence been invariably displayed. 

This change, however, which is unobjectionable, has been 
made a reason for another of a much more doubtful kind. It 
is argued that the attachment of Sind to the Punjab will 
overtask the powers of that Government, which, nevertheless, 
does not control a third of the population included in the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and it is decided therefore 
to separate from it the direct administration of the frontier, 
and the entire control of the foreign policy to be pursued 
beyond it. All the Trans-Indus territory of Great Britain, 
both in the Punjab and Sind, will be transferred to a Chief 
Commissioner, who will be styled the “ Frontier Commissioner,” 
and will control the administration of the whole territory— 
having a Southern Commissioner in the Belooch districts of 
the valley directly under him—and who will be, as regards all 
diplomatic matters, the permanent representative of the Viceroy. 
He will on civil affairs be responsible to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, but on diplomatic affairs will com- 
municate only with the Government of the Viceroy, and will 








control the frontier forces independent of the Commander-in- 
Chief. The orders, indeed, are so important that we give 
them textually :— 

“(a.) The Trans-Indus districts of the Punjab and Sind to be divided 

into two divisions, taking the dividing line at the point where the 
Belooch gives place to the Pathan. (6.) A Commissioner to be ap- 
pointed over each division by the Viceroy, but in respect to all internal 
affairs to take his orders from the Punjab Government. (c.) The 
Northern Commissioner to be styled Governor-General’s Agent and 
Frontier Commissioner ; to receive the salary of a Chief Commissioner; 
and upon all external matters, é.¢., matters concerning those who are 
not subjects of her Majesty, to correspond with the Viceroy direct, and 
be the superior of the Sonthern Commissioner, who upon those matters 
will correspond with him alone. (d.) The frontier forces, for the 
present at least, to be under the orders of the Governor-General’s Agent, 
not under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief.” 
The arrangement reads as if it were complicated, but it is 
really very simple. The entire control of British diplomacy 
in Central Asia, and in the mountains which separate India 
from Afghanistan and Beloochistan, is taken away from the 
Lientenant-Governor of the Punjab, a very great officer, with 
whom Afghans in particular have hitherto been accustomed to 
deal, and given to his own principal subordinate, who on all 
such subjects will correspond over his head with the Viceroy. 

The effect of this arrangement upon frontier affairs, strictly 
so called, will, we imagine, be bad. The temptation of the 
Frontier Commissioner will be to “ organise ” the frontier too 
much, to keep the wild tribes under a sort of microscope, to 
interfere whenever they show symptoms of unruliness—that 
is, every day—to give the troops under his direct and indepen- 
dent command all the “ opportunities of distinction” he can, 
and gradually to create the impression that the white Govern- 
ment of India is the most meddlesome of busy-bodies, to be 
resisted by every mountaineer who desires to keep up ancient 
traditions. At the same time, he will not have authority 
to carry out a great scheme like Pitt’s plan for the pacification 
of the Highlands, and will not be presented to the eyes of 
the mountain tribes as the virtual Sovereign of the vast terri- 
tory from which, whenever he “acts” effectively, his supple- 
mentary troops, his artillery, and his supplies must necessarily 
be drawn. He will be at once comparatively hated and compara- 
tively despised, and will inundate the Viceroy’s Government 
with frontier business, which in the hands of the Punjah 
Government would be treated as matter of detail, but in his 
hands will assume all the proportions which “ frontier ques- 
tions,” for some unintelligible reason, always assume in tele- 
grams to the Zimes. They have been twice as much heard of in 
London in the last few years as they have been in Calcutta. 
This, however, is a minor matter. We can eat the mountain 
tribes, if we want to, and the Frontier Commissioner will only 
make them, by constant driving about, a little more difficult of 
digestion. The real effect of the change is as regards “ foreign 
policy,” and that effect will be to increase the importance and 
interest of our action in Central Asia, and consequently to in- 
crease the inclination of the Viceroy’s Government to act there. 
The Frontier Commissioner charged with all foreign policy is 
sure to consider that foreign policy important, to represent its 
importance to his chiefs, and gradually to lead them to sane- 
tion “ decisive courses,” which can end in nothing but the 
occupation of States beyond the hills. The instinct of an 
Indian officer is to despise protocols, and substitute unmistak- 
able threats, if not peremptory ultimatums. Every official 
desires to magnify his office, and the abler he is the more he 
will desire it, and the office will sooner or later be magnified. 
The Commissioner is sure to believe in any course which gives 
him an opportunity of displaying his qualities, and sure to 
dislike any policy which leaves him to vegetate on the frontier, 
occupied in dull civil business, without a chance of making a 
figure in the world, or even of obtaining the K.C.S.L, now 
the summit of an Anglo-Indian’s earthly desires. Governing 


peasants and herdsmen is dull work, compared with 
writing despatches about foreign States, watching or 
imagining Russian intrigues, diplomatising with Cabul 


or Khelat, making oneself “felt” in Herat or Teheran, 
and managing the host of clever spies through whom alone 
we can obtain intelligence of Shere Ali’s policy or the pro- 
posals of Russian intriguing agents. The difference in excitement 
is as great as between playing chess and entering daily sales in 
a cash-book, and the excitement is catching. Two or three Vice- 
roys, notably Lord Ellenborough and Lord Lytton, have longed 
for a “ foreign policy” just to sweeten business, and we fully 
expect within three years of the appointment of a Foreign Com- 
missioner to see the petty affairs of Afghanistan and Khelat, 
which we ought to regard as we regard the affairs of Berne 
or Lisbon, occupy one-third of the attention of the Viceroy, 
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and be treated as most grave and interesting affairs of State. 
India, which has a frontier nearly as perfect as that of Eng- 
land, will be always talking of expeditions and always in a 
state of semi-panic, and England will be drawn into that 
rivalry of intrigue with Russia which is of all political amuse- 
ments the one which most diminishes the tranquil progress of 
the Empire. 

We know precisely what the “energetic” men like Sir 
Lewis Pelly and, we presume, Lord Salisbury will reply to 
this,—that we are not going beyond the Passes, that nothing 
can be gained by ignorance, that policy will always be con- 
trolled, as it is now, by the Imperial Government, and that the 
Frontier Commissioner’s office will be only a dépét for more 
accurate and complete information about Central Asia. Our re- 
joinder to that is that a policy of watchfulness in India always ends 
in interference, that beyond small stipends to the Afghanistan 
and Beloochee rulers interference is utterly needless, and that 
all this interest in Central Asia distracts attention from our 
true policy, which is to organise our strength within our moun- 
tain barrier, to carry railways to the foot of the hills, to make 
the Indus navigable to heavy steamers, to conciliate the people 
of the Punjab, to keep the European Army permanently mo- 
bilised—a point the Indian Government, with its dread of 
cartage expenses, is always inclined to neglect—and to wait 
in tranquil strength for anything anybody can do against us. If 
a military monarchy,governing two hundred millions of people, 
with an army of 200,000 men, endless artillery, and the support 
of a bottomless Treasury, cannot destroy any enemy who can 
advance over a desert of 500 miles and high ranges of 
mountains to attack it, the sooner we surrender the task 
of governing “ India,” and set ourselves. to turn “ Bengal” 
into a garden, the better. Our opponents will say, perhaps, 
that the 200,000,000 of people are only an embarrassment, for 
they may join the enemy, and that is so far true; but then 
what is the way to prevent that, the solitary danger to an 
Empire which, if the people were attached to us, could not 
be conquered by Europe and Asia in coalition? Do we con- 
ciliate our people by devoting our attention to people beyond 
the Passes, by carrying on obscure intrigues in Central Asia, 
or by worrying ourselves and them with Russian designs 
which, if she becomes unbearable, must be checked in the 
Baltic, not in Bokhara or Cabul. One good law does more to 
bind India to us than a century of fussy and expensive 
foreign policy, and one good disciplinarian as Commander-in- 
Chief is worth ten of the sharpest, most energetic, and most 
adroit Commissioners of the Frontier. The new policy will 
not be “ fatal” to our rule, or “ruinous” to our Exchequer, 
or “disastrous” to our honour, or deserve any one of the 
epithets which Anglo-Indians fling about in controversy as 
freely as angry antiquarians or artists in a quarrel about 
wsthetics, but it will be a policy tending to fritter away 
energy, which needs concentration upon more solid work. 








TIE CRUELTY OF PECUNIARY CRIME. 
W* entirely agree, though not always for the same reasons, 

with the correspondents who so frequently denounce the 
lenity of the Magistrates towards those found guilty of cruel 
crimes. The wife-beaters, the men who commit aggravated 
assaults almost equivalent to murders, and especially the criminals 
guilty of torture to children, are constantly let off with ludicrously 
inadequate sentences, sentences which in no degree help either to 
protect the feeble or to strengthen the conviction among the 
rougher classes that such offences are grave crimes. But we con- 
fess we are not equally in sympathy with a feeling which the same 
correspondents sometimes express, that crimes against property 
are punished far too severely. No doubt larcenies occasionally 
are so punished, and isolated cases of theft under strong tempta- 
tion, but in the great majority of graver cases the Magistrates, 
and especially the Judges, are right in the severe sentences they 
inflict. There is, we are happy to say, an abhorrence of direct, 
brutal, physical cruelty growing up among us, which sometimes 
leads the enthusiastic to forget how terrible the effects of indirect 
cruelty may be, what tortures innocent persons may suffer from 
elaborate thefts, and how completely without moral excuse an 
educated thief, not pressed by hunger, must always be. 

The regular lawyer’s excuse for the severity of our laws against 
skilful forms of theft, such as embezzlement, forgery, and fraud, 
is well known, and is as far as it goes unanswerable. It is neces- 
sary to punish such crimes severely, because the motive which 
prompts them exists in almost all human beings, and the temp- 
tation to commit them is scattered allaround. Speaking broadly, 


all men desire to get money. Nine-tenths of them, at least, would 
rather acquire it with a minimum of exertion. Anda very large 
proportion of them, even though honest under the strong coer. 
cion of the law, or through the vigorous conscience which the 
law builds up, do not at heart care much whether they get it by 
fair or by unfair means. There are extraordinary shades of differ. 
ence in the degree of unfairness to which men will consent—g 
swindler, for example, declining to rob his blind mother—but to 
some shade a vast number of very respectable persons would, as 
all experience shows, without the law descend. At the same time, 
the provocation to this crime is perpetual, so perpetual that 
special inducements would seem not to be needed at all. The 
murderer must have a cause for murdering, the brute must haye 
a victim near, the ravisher needs opportunity, but the forger, or the 
swindler, or the cheat is always provoked and always ready, 
There is always property to be obtained, and he is always want- 
ing it. In the presence of a passion so general and so easily 
gratified, the law must be made strong, or society would go to 
pieces, one-half of it being tempted by impunity to prey per. 
petually upon the other. There would be perpetual social war, 
ending in a rapid destruction, not only of property, but of the 
desire to accumulate what it was so inordinately difficult to keep, 
Civilisation would perish, as in some districts the practice of 
horticulture dies away, because exertion always ends when mo 
tangible result of exertion can be obtained or preserved. This 
reason is unanswerable, and is always quoted by statesmen ag 
sufficient answer to any plea for reducing the penalties on 
pecuniary crime, but: it is not, as some writers of recent letters 
seem to fancy, the only justification for the laws. ‘They forget 
or have never thought what a scoundrel an educated thief, what- 
ever branch of thieving he pursues, must necessarily be. He, 
almost alone among criminals, must perform his crimes in cold 
blood. He must, whether he is forger, embezzler, or only 
cheat, plan his crime down to its smallest details, coolly, 
soberly, with deliberation and with all his faculties at their utmost 
stretch. A man cannot forge in a passion, or under terror, or 
when nearly blind with drink. He must carefully foresee the 
consequences of his act, must be careful to avoid all haste or 
passion, and must be utterly indifferent to any suffering he may 
inflict, however, disproportionate to the gain to himself. The 
larger his operations the greater intellect they require, the more 
cool and composed must be his judgment, and the greater the 
amount of torment the innocent will suffer. The defaulting 
banker, the lawyer who bolts with his clients’ money, the forger 
who ruins a firm, the embezzler who destroys a family, constantly 
inflicts as much suffering as the most violent of the brutes whom 
the Magistrates, moved by some reasoning we have never been 
able to follow, so frequently let off with inadequate sentences, 
We abhor the brute who half murders his wife, but he is scarcely 
more cruel than the defaulter who deliberately does acts which 
send whole families previously decent and respectable to the 
workhouse or the asylum. We detest the brutal rough, but is he 
more brutal than the agent who quietly swindles an aged clergy- 
man out of his all, and sends him to die and his children to 
live, as paupers upon public charity? We are all agreed 
to hang the murderer, but is he so much worse than the man— 
we have known the case—who for years deliberately eats up old 
servants’ savings, and leaves them, in dozens at a time, to suicide, 
starvation, or the Union? There is not a criminal lawyer in the 
country who does not know of cases where swindlers have de- 
stroyed whole families, have wrecked the happiness of dozens of 
persons, and have inflicted sufferings which in their long duration 
are as much worse than physical pain as misgovernment is worse 
than war, merely that they themselves might lead lives a little 
easier than they otherwise would have done. A fraudulent 
banker, a swindling attorney, a successful forger scatters misery 
broadcast, misery as acute as any ever inflicted by the rough who 
kicks his wife half dead, or beats a casual passer-by into a long 
and dangerous illness. Take the old Anglo-Indian graduate 
we know of such a case—who after forty years of most honour- 
able labour returns to England with a competence, to be swindled 
in the first month out of the whole by a rascally agent, and left 
for another quarter of a century a poverty-stricken pensioner on 
the charity of a friend. Which suffered most, he or the murderer’s 
victim? Charles Reade, the novelist, has not in the least over- 
strained his grimly humorous catalogue of some of the mimor 
consequences which followed the fall of Hardie’s bank, a fall 
produced by the banker's habitual theft of his clients’ securities 
for purposes of speculation :— 

‘Mr. Esgar, a respectable merchant, had heavy engagements, 2 





mect which his money lay at the old Bank. Living at a distance, 
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did not hear the nows till near dinner-time, and he had promised to 
take his daughters to a ball that night. He did so, left them there, 
went home, packed up their clothes and valuables, and next day 
Jevanted with them to America, taking all the money ho could scrape 

ther in London, and so he passed his ruin on to others. Esgar was 
one of those who wear their honesty long, but loose; it was his first 
disloyal act in business. ‘Dishonesty made me dishonest,’ was his 
excuse. Valeat quantum.” 

« John Shaw, a steady footman, had saved and saved, from twenty- 
one years old to thirty-eight, for ‘Footman’s Paradise,’ a public-house. 
He was now engaged to acomely barmaid, who sympathised with him 
therein, and he had just concluded a bargain for the ‘ Rose and Crown’ 
in the suburbs. Unluckily—for him—the money had not been paid 
over. The blow fell; he lost his all,—not his money only, but his wasted 
life. He could not be twenty-one again, so he hanged himself within 
forty-eight hours, and was buried by the parish, grumbling a little, 
pitying none.” ’ 

« James and Peter Gilpin, William Scott, and Joel Paton were poor 
fishermen, and Anglo-Saxon heroes,—that’s heroes with an eye to the 
main chance; they risked their lives at sea to save a ship and get sal- 
yvage; failing there, they risked their lives all the same, like fine fellows 
as they were, to save the crew. They succeeded, but ruined their old 
boat. A subscription was raised, and prospered so, that a boat- builder 
built them a new one on tick, price eighty-five pounds; and the pub- 
licans said, ‘ Drink, boys, drink, the subscription will cover all; it is up 
to 120 already.’ The subscription-money was swallowed with the rest, 
and the Anglo-Saxon heroes hauled to prison.” 

“‘ Took to the national vice, and went to the national dogs, Thomas 
Fisher, a saving tinman, and a bachelor: so I expect no pity for him.” 

“To the same goal, by the same road, dragging their families, went 
the Rev. Henry Scudamore, a curate; Philip Hall, a linendraper; Neil 
Pratt, a shoemaker; Simon Harris,a greengrocer; and a few more; 
but the above were all prudent, laborious men, who took a friendly 

lass, but seldom exceeded, until Hardie’s bankruptcy drove them to 

devil of drink for comfort.” 

“Turned professional thief, Joseph Locke, working locksmith, who 
had just saved money enough to buy’a shop and good-will; and now 
lost it.every penny.” 

“Turned Atheist, and burnt the family Bible before his weeping wife 
‘and terrified children and gaping servant-girl, Mr. Williams, a 
Sunday-school teacher, known hitherto only as a mild, respectable 
man, @ teetotaller, and a good parent and husband. He did not take to 
drinking, but he did to cursing, and forebade his own flesh ani blood 
éver to enter a church again, This man became an outcast, shunned 

all ” 


“ Three elderly sisters, ihe Misses Lunley, well born and bred, lived 
together on their funds, which, small singly, united made a decent com- 

tence. Two of them had refused marriage in early life for fear the 
third should fall into less tender hands than theirs. For Miss Blanche 
Lunley was a cripple ; disorder of the spine had robbed her of the power 
to walk or even stand upright, leaving her two active little hands, and 
a heart as nearly angelic as we are likely to see here on earth.” [She 
died of pity for hor sisters fate.] 

It is nonsense to say that a criminal of this kind does not fore- 
see the consequences of his crimes. He knows what want of 
money means, for it is his dread of it which helps to indurate his 
own hard egotism. He knows his victim's affairs, for he could 
not otherwise rob him to advantage. And he foresees the suffer- 
ing he must cause, or he would not take, as he constantly does, 
such elaborate precautions to avert or elude his victim’s vengeance. 
Cruelty does not cease to be cruelty because it is of the callous 
instead of the violent sort, nor is a thief better than a brute, 
because the thief would as lief rob one man as another, while the 
brute has usually one special victim. ‘‘ Rely on it,” said an ex- 
perienced Judge to the writer, the ‘‘ worst men, as men, who 
come before me, the most cruel, the most base, the most hopeless 
of improvement are the professional swindlers, the men who 
make such good defences, and look so neat and clean. They are 
worse than professional gamblers, who are more cruel than almost 
any other men.” There might be something of the horror of base 
crimes, as distinguished from the horror for violent crimes, about 
the speaker, an old and consistent Tory; but he was right, toa 
degree which it is not well that society, even out of a philanthropic 
motive and for a passing moment, should forget. 





THE EMOTIONS DUE TO CHRISTMAS BILLS. 


I’ the new doctrine of the rapid selection and sure inheritance of 

artificial emotions adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
men’s artificial life be true, we ought to be finding in our children, 
even in the youngest of them, a special susceptibility and irri- 
tability in relation to pecuniary obligation, engrafted on that 


pride of proprietorship with which they regard their Christmas | 


gifts. If the setter-puppy feels the impulse to set whenever 
that affection of his nerves which is due to the neighbourhood of 


game is set up, even though he may be under no authority | 


which is expecting and trying to confirm the operation of this 
tendency in him, why should we not see in our children, long 
before the time comes when they bend beneath the weight of 


housekeeping liabilities, and are oppressed by the accumulation | 


of those yearly bills which their parents had ever believed in their 





charged punctually week by week, the tendency to shudder 
at the advent of those long blue lists of parental liabilities? Is it 
possible that the childish irritability which is usually ascribed to the 
cessation of the Christmas excitements, may really be due to arudi- 
mentary consciousness of maturer responsibilities awakened by this 
onset of those ominous blue breakers, in which so many households’ 
peace iswrecked? If this be not so, we suppose we must ascribe 
the absence of any tendency to the generation of this periodic emo- 
tion, to the fact that new blood is constantly modifying the nervous 
system of class-organisations, and that the season which brings 
nothing but inadequately-estimated obligations to one class, brings 
perhaps less inadequately-estimated receipts to another. For of 
course, whenever a man whose ancestry have long been in the habit 
of suffering from the melancholia Januariensis,—that is, the despair 
and indignation with which they discover that after paying every- 
thing, as they supposed, weekly or quarterly, they have an innu- 
merable number of exclusively yearly obligations also to dis- 
charge, — marries into the class which reaps its harvest 
at the time when his ancestors have been accustomed to be 
reaped rather than to reap, the chances are that the tendency 
to the formation of this specific emotion will be suddenly 
neutralised ; and this perhaps suggests the true antidote for the 
dejection appropriate to the month now passing away. If we were 
but as capable as the Positivists aspire to make us, of ‘ altruistic ” 
emotion, we should feel a specific joy whenever we pay a long 
bill, not merely in getting rid of the sense of obligation, but in 
regarding the feelings with which our creditor will pay in the cheque 
to his banker’s, and contemplate the swelling of the credit-account 
to which we have just contributed. And no doubt, if we could 
feel this as we ought, January would be a month of neutralised 
feeling on this head; the unpleasant surprise with which we dis- 
eovered that we owed what we had quite forgotten, would be 
neutralised by the pleasurable surprise with which we dis- 
covered that we had to confer a pleasure of the opportunity 
of which we were ignorant; and the sense of discomfort 
with which we should contemplate the dwindling balance at our 
banker’s, would be neutralised by the gratification with which we 
should think of the growth of our builders’ or plumbers’ credits 
at their bankers’, and the satisfaction with which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be watching the repletion of the ‘l'reasury. 
To disinterestedness of this kind, however, few men can probably 
at present lay any claim, though the present writer does know a lady 
who was so shocked (sympathetically) at the smallness of one of her 
tradesmen’s Christmas bills, that she bought something extra on 
purpose to swell the amount at the time she paidit. This, however, 
for most of us is a ‘‘counsel of perfection.” And we suspect, there- 
fore, that if the theory of the rapid growth of artificial emotions 
of this kind be well founded, the intermarriage between families 
to which January brings large credits, and families to which it 
brings great payments, must be the explanation of our failure to 
observe any specific January melancholy apart from the pressure 
of individual claims. 

Perhaps some one may say that the explanation is much simpler, 
that there is no tendency to the growth of a specific emotion of 
melancholy due to Christmas bills, because even in the class which 
has to pay in January without any special January receipts, so 
many are equal to the emergency, that no surprise and indignation 
of the kind we have described are felt. But if there be a man 
or woman who really does foresee all the claims which will 
arise in this way, and finds only what was foreseen, we 
feel sure that such a person is too good, or at all events, too 
exceptional, to live, and could not expect to transmit his or her 
virtues to descendants. Professor Huxley says that if he could 
be offered the choice of always going right and being properly 
wound up, on condition he should become a machine, he would 
embrace the offer at once,—but then if he did, of course he 
would be the consummation of the race. There would be no 
need for repeating copies of a perfectly regulated machine, one 
specimen of which is even better than a hundred, because it 
would take up less space in a museum ;—and a man who really 
finds his Christmas bills come up precisely to his expectations, 
must be a calculating machine neither more nor less. 

Probably the pessimists have no case so strong for their 
theory that life is an evil so gilded by illusions as to look 
like a good, even up to the very end of it, as the perennial illu- 
sion with which men always say to themselves that ¢his Christmas 
at least there will be nothing more than the ordinary quarter’s 
bills to meet, since such and such a heavy expense which 
in former years has fallen due at Christmas, has this year 
not been incurred, or has been defrayed at the time. So we say 


souls, and proudly proclaimed with their lips, that they dis-, every year, and every year brings more or less its heavy crop of 
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hardy annuals, in which the place of any deficient expense to 
which we had lovingly referred in anticipation, is sure to be sup- 
plied by two or three others, probably greatly exceeding it in 
weight. The same thing happens every year, and yet every year 
again the same illusion returns, only to be once more severely 
dissipated. Surely here, if anywhere, is an impression for which no 
experience can account,—since it is wholly contrary to experience, 
—yet so deep-rooted as to make it certain that it must be in some 
way advantageous to those who are under its spell, in their conflict 
for existence. While, then, the pessimist can boast of this constant 
illusion as one of the great verifications of his teaching that 
Nature so gilds all her pills as to make them seem grateful before 
they are swallowed, the stern moralist who says that truth must 
always be the best, and that illusion, as such, can only lead us 
astray, must be sorely puzzled by this strange provision of 
nature to brace us by airy and baseless hopes for the stern onset 
of the Christmas bills. Of course, such a one will say that if 
we had but known the truth in all its blackness,—if we had really 
foreseen the sum-total of all such bills as January, nay, even 
February, brings us, early in December, we should have 
been better provided for grappling with them, since we should 
not have cast away so much in preparation for Christmas. But 
nature knows better than these pedantic adherents of the advan- 
tages of realism. The truth is that what we call moral vitality 
seems to mean a certain over-supply and redundancy of motive 
for all we do, whether in restraint of action or in stimu- 
lating it. Thus we save because we are in a mild panic as 
to our expenditure; and we spend because we are under 
some curious illusion as to the scope of our economies or 
savings. If we were never either over-frightened or over- 
bold, we should too often put off acting altogether till it 
was too late, and so lose half the lights and shadows of life,— 
that is, lose so much living. When are we so niggardly, so 
stony-hearted towards charities, so blankly indisposed to con- 
trive pleasures for our children or nephews and nieces as in the 
month which follows the great carnival of the shopkeepers? We 
suspect that some of the best saving of the whole year will always 
be found to occur in February and March, just on account of the 
despair with which January has filled our hearts. And a visible 
augmentation in the severities of this mood has certainly followed 
Mr. Lowe’s inhumane legislation, which piled the payment of 
income-tax on the head of all the other Christmas bills in this 
mid-‘* winter of our discontent.” Cunning philanthropists are 
now so well aware of this, that they would as soon apply for a 
fresh subscription or donation in the first month or two of 
the year, as they would call to ask a business man for assist- 
ance or advice just at the moment when he is opening 
his pile of worrying letters, and is at least as fierce over 
them as a wild beast is over his meat. Sir Isaac Newton used 
to try to explain the bright little optical phenomenon called 
‘¢ Newton’s rings,” by saying, if we remember rightly, that light 
had easy fits of reflexion and transmission.” ‘That would be an 
admirable phrase to express the periodic feeling of the middle-class 
with regard to its money, except that just about the winter solstice 
the fits are rather too violent to be ‘‘ easy.” ‘That class has in the 
course of the ordinary year alternate fits of reflexion and trans- 
mission, but directly the rather spasmodic fit of transmission 
which marks mid-winter is passed, a fit of very deep and stern 
reflexion ensues, which is no “ easier” than its immediate prede- 
cessor, and in the immediate results of that fit a good deal of the 
saving of the year is done. 

And after all, as the severity of the frost gives a new beauty 
to the mild spring breezes which break it up, and turn all the 
rivers again into motion, who would care so much for the relaxa- 
tion of economic principle which is discernible towards May, but 
for the contrast it presents to the stern rigidity of the previous 
months? We once heard a lady say it was no fun asking her 
husband for anything, because it was so easy to get it. She 
would value it more, if she knew whatit was to fail in the matter. 
And that is the feeling of half the tradesmen, too. The first pur- 
chases into which they manage to seduce you after the Christmas 
bill is settled, are obviously to them the sweetest of all the year. 
It is not only that such purchases constitute the embryo of the new 
account, but that there is the consciousness of special tactics and 
strategy in the victory. ‘They well know that their customers are 


making a great struggle to prolong the time of cancelled obliga- | 
tions in which the old account can be thought of as cleared off and 
no new one has yet been opened, and they are just as determined to 
shorten it as the customer is to lengthen it. Hence the sweetness of 
the unexpected victory. Call it illusion if you will, what would life 
be without the changes of light and shade which—if it be illusion 


—illusion makes ?—the changes of mood which break its mono- 
tony and render us tolerable to ourselyes,—the see-saw of inter- 
changing obligations,—the overcharge of motive that makeg 
both action and self-restraint alike a pleasure instead of an effort. — 
the mere mental exercise involved in a complete change of parts ? 
After all, Christmas bills are not a pure evil, even to those who 
have to pay them. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ISLAND OF MACKINAC, 

Chicago, December, 1877, 
I HAVE thought that it might be of some interest to some of your 
readers to know something of an island which is redolent with 
historical associations, in ‘‘ a country without a history ;” which ig 
beautiful, which is popular, and yet whose inhabitants retain the 
characteristics we might expect to find among the most benighted 
of Canadians, or among innocent Pennsylvanians who still vote for 
Andrew Jackson. I refer to Mackinac. Moreover, the greater 
part of Mackinac, on account of its peculiar history and 
beauty, has, like the Yosemite Valley and the Yellowstone 
Cajion, been reserved for all time as a Government park. The 
history of the island is Indian, French, English, and American, 
There at one time the ubiquitous Jesuit laboured, and at another 
the American Fur Company (Astor’s) traded. Mackinac is in the 
famous Straits of Mackinac, which join Lakes Michigan and 
Huron. With the breaking of the ice in these straits in the 
spring, navigation opens on the lakes. The island is three and a 
quarter miles long and two miles wide. It is the most famous 
island in the archipelago of the straits. Unlike the other 
islands, it rises high above the waters of Lake Huron, three 
hundred feet. In Lake Superior and the straits the water 
is singularly clear and cold. Floating in this crystal water 
lies Mackinac—“ the Great Turtle” —as the Indians called it. As 
we approach it in the steamer, we see a picturesque village, with 
white houses, hanging from the cliff down to the water’s edge. 
Mackinac boats, famous over all the upper lakes for their fault- 
less lines, are moored by the little harbour. Over all, perched on 
the crest of the cliff, is the fort, with its quaint, old-fashioned 
round-houses and the old wall. Two or three coquettish cannon 
look defiantly over the walls of the fort and over the sleepy town. 
The walls of the fort were built by the British, and so were the 
round-houses, In these days, the fort is very far from beinga 
Gibraltar. 

Landing, we see the white natives sitting about in an easy and 
eminently un-American fashion. Mackinac has become a fashion- 
able resort, and yet the nearest telegraph-wire is eight miles 
away ; it is an American town of 1,000 inhabitants, and stranger 
still, it has no newspaper. Indians and half-breeds stroll about 
the town. They areall Chippewas. They come over to the island 
in boats, bringing for sale fruits, mats, and toys, cunningly and 
prettily worked. ‘They are, like most Indians, rather drunken. 
Up in Canada they are better. In fact, the red man of Canada 
is socially and politically more of a success than his brother of 
the States. 

Mackinac is a great resort for hay-fever patients. As soon as 
the fatal day in August arrives, victims of hay-fever rush to 
Mackinac with the same regularity that sportsmen rush to the 
moors on the 12th. Once at Mackinac, the distemper dis- 
appears, and the patient stays in rural quarantine till the 
first frost strikes the place from which he came. Mackinac 
is delightfully cool and wonderfully salubrious. Typhoid fevers 
and sewerage systems are absolutely unknown ‘The island is 
thickly wooded, one-half being covered with cedars, the other 

with evergreens, Good drives intersect the island. There are 
| several caves, and natural phenomena in the shape of conical and 
| arched rocks, towering up in some level spaces above the trees: 
| From the site of Fort Holmes (once, in British days, Fort George) 
| the view is magnificent. You look down on a mass of vegeta- 
| tion of the richest colouring, with here and there a stray maple 
clothing itself in crimson, for it is the fall; the water around is 
wonderfully clear, and in the distance dark, pine-covered islands 
| break the sky-line. . 
| From the rush and turmoil of American city life, how sweet 








and grateful is the restful repose that the jaded and weary get at 

Mackinac! On the grass before the Mission House (the old 
hotel), the overworked man from the city can lie and watch the 
clear water, with a sail now and again dotting it, and rest his eye 
on the neighbouring islands, and can feel the cool breeze playing 
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on his face, and can be supremely lazy and indolently happy. 
Telegrams cannot reach him, and mails are as unfrequent as 
they are irregular, and the only thing he permits to disturb his 
equanimity is the excitement of a coming steamer. 

Mackinac was to the Indians the most sacred of islands. It 
was there that Michabou—* God of the Waters "—dwelt when he 
formed Lake Superior. On the mainland opposite the Indians 
met in the Pontiac Confederacy. Pontiac was the Nana Sabib, 
or rather the Wallace, of the red men of that day. In 1620 
Mackinac was visited by the French. It was visited by Marquette 
in 1670, and later by La Salle, on his way to the Mississippi. When 
the garrison at Old Mackinac, on the south mainland, was mas- 
sacred, the English garrisoned the island. In 1783 it was ceded 
by treaty to America. In 1812 the English surprised the 
Americans, and recaptured the island. In 1814 it was again by 
treaty ceded to America, 

If the visitor leaving Mackinac desires to continue a little 
longer amid beautiful scenes, let him leave by the Saint Mary 
River,—the outlet from Superior. There are so many islands on 
this river, that it looks as if, in the morning of this epoch, some 
Titan had sowed them with a generous hand over this beautiful 
stream. At the end of the river is the Sault Ste. Marie, an old 
Jesuit settlement. Passing the rapids, you enter Lake Superior, 
the Gitchee Gamee,—* the Great Sea ” of the Indians. 

Witi1aAm MAcpDoneELL. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ONLY REMEDY FOR “'THE LAW’S DELAY.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Mr. Osborne Morgan feelingly reminded us a short time 
back, that there were 601 cases waiting for hearing on the 
Chancery side, and 860 jury causes entered for trial at West- 
minster ; and that the arrears were steadily increasing. The 
endeavour, therefore, to work down these arrears under existing 
arrangements, is to emulate the Jabour of the sanguine wooden- 
legged man, who ran after the hare. Practically, the clause of 
the great charter which says ‘* We will not delay justice,” stands 
repealed; hundreds are seeking their own, which they cannot 
obtain; thousands more are encouraged in wrong which cannot 
be reached ; and the Tribunals themselves are thus made involun- 
tary accessories before the fact to any amount of dishonesty, 
flourishing and defiant within the very sanctuary of the law. 

We have but to glance at any morning’s Zimes, to see how 
much remains to be done for the reform of our laws, and more 
especially of the branch called “ Procedure.” One day it is a 
motion, as in ‘‘ Brandon v. Bowes” (see Times of November 7 
last), to strike out prolix and superfluous matter from a pleading, 
in which the contention was whether the practice to be followed 
was to be taken from the Chancery or Common-law side; an- 
other day, in the Dulwich-College case of ‘‘ Hume v. Marshall,” 
the Lord Chief Justice, the Solicitor-General, and several other 
distinguished members of the Bar, are employed for hours in the 
stifling atmosphere of a small room, all more or less bewildered 
as to whether a very moderately successful plaintiff was entitled 
to his costs, against the inclination of his lordship, who tried the 
cause. ‘These are but two of the innumerable instances of 
money being wasted from day to day in the mere business 
of trying to find out what is the practice to be followed 
in any particular case. Nor is this the only, nor perhaps 
the worst evil, of a procedure which is in a state of flux, and 
80 unsettled as to render inevitable the frequent costly appeals 
from individual judges to Courts on mere points of practice. 
The time thus worse than wasted, is valuable public time diverted 
from more important and fitting questions; and as public time 





inthe right direction. Sir James Stephen's Indian Evidence Act 
has now been for a considerable time in operation ; and as he tells 
us in the introduction to his more recent ‘‘ Digest of the Law of 
Evidence,” the Indian Act has required little judicial interpretation 
in the working.” The readers of Mr. Justice Hawkins’s charge to 
the jury in the Penge case must have observed that the learned 
judge quoted more than once from Sir James Stephen's “ Digest 
of the Criminal Law,” and the terse and clear definitions thence 
borrowed as to what constitutes murder as distinguished from 
manslaughter (having regard to the law as it is), must have been 
as intelligible to the unprofessional as to the professional mind. 
These two excellent works, then, the “ Digest of the Criminal 
Law,” and the ‘‘ Digest of the Law of Evidence,” whilst even as 
they stand most useful to the practitioner, advance us by very 
appreciable stages towards the still more important work of 
codification. 

The preparation of a well-executed code must, of course, be 
entrusted to competent men, acting under the sanction and 
authority of Parliament. Many hands make light work, and the 
division of labour should be applied in this task as in every other 
which is beyond the reach of individual effort. A Commission of 
qualified men, presided over by a good organising mind, might 
have their appropriate parts distributed among them. One man, 
or set of men, might take the various branches of our mercantile 
law; another, real property ; a third, criminal law ; a fourth, pro- 
cedure, &c.; and as all our law consists of what has been designated 
substantive and adjective law, viz., either commands positive or 
negative, or the forms of procedure by which such commands 
are to be enforced, the labours of the Commissioners might be 
applied according to their respective aptitudes, natural or ac- 
quired, for the different portions of the work. It might also be 
an instruction to them in the Commission under which they 
would act, that in the process of digesting and codifying the law 
they should particularly note and report upon any portion which 
appeared susceptible of amendment. 

Thus a code and a reform of the law might proceed as nearly 
as possible simultaneously, as it may be taken for granted that 
men fit for the work at all could not fail to see in passing how 
some existing rule of law might be made better than they 
found it. Take, for instance, by way of illustration of what 
is meant here, the subject of new trials. Lawyers know 
that amidst the numerous grounds for granting a new trial, 
the improper admission or rejection of almost any trifling 
piece of evidence, or the misdirection of the jury on some 











is public property, the economising of such time is in effect the 
same thing as increasing the number of the judicial staff. This | 
alone is of the deepest consideration, when, on every hand, we | 
hear complaints of the block of business in our Courts. The | 


unimportant point of law, was, until recently, often successfully 
urged. Such an error might of course in some cases involve a 
miscarriage of justice. But it is also an unpleasantly notorious 
fact, that evidence was daily improperly admitted or rejected, 
and insignificant misdirections of juries frequently committed, 
which judge, counsel, and jury alike, all well knew had not and 
could not have the slightest influence on the verdict, one way or 
the other. In such circumstances the unsophisticated lay mind 
would naturally conclude that’ the verdict should be allowed to 
stand. Not, however, was it so determined. 

‘* How can we say,”—the Courts (fettered by precedent) have 
in scores of cases demanded,—‘‘ How can we say what weight a 
jury might have attached to a piece of evidence had it been ad- 
mitted ? or what might have been the result had an improperly 
admitted piece of evidence been excluded?” It was pronounced 
impossible for the judicial mind to answer its own question, 
and therefore the case, with all its inevitable costs of witnesses, 
briefs, counsel, attorneys, must be sent to a second trial, with the 
possible result of a like miscarriage from some similar cause, 
ending frequently with the ruin of both plaintiff and defendant. 
The course, then, of codifying the Law, and the hitting of the 
many blots in it, might easily go on together as suggested by the 
work itself ; just as Sir James Stephen, in his ‘ Digest of the 
Law of Evidence,” very reasonably proposes, that Commissions 
for taking the evidence of persons out of the jurisdiction of the 
Court should—if life and liberty are to concern us as much as 
property—be allowed to issue in criminal as in civil cases, which 


passing of particular Judicature Acts to meet more immediately | at present cannot be done. 


Pressing evils has proved to be mere legislative tinkering, where 
in mending one hole we have frequently made two. The time | 
has surely come for systematising the whole incongruous mass of 
our laws—written and unwritten—into a coherent and economi- 
cally workable code. 
That this is not only practicable, but practicable within less time 
than it takes to build new law courts, need not now be doubted, 
for within the last few years several successful experiments have | 
been made, which may be justly regarded as very important steps — 


the words of Jeremy Bentham, written some half century back. 





Let neither governments, nor legislators, nor lawyers suppose 
(because agitation not does make itself much heard at 
meetings on this subject), that the public at large do not 


|take a very keen interest in, or that they are other than 


thoroughly disgusted at the present most unsatisfactory condition 


of our whole judicial system. The general condemnation of it is 
heard in every intelligent private circle. That thiscensure is not more 


demonstrative and audible, may be in great measure explained in 
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“ So completely,” says he, in the “ Rationale of Judicial Evidence,” 


‘has the field been everywhere rendered inpenetrable and repul- 
sive to unlearned eyes, that the people, be their sufferings ever so 
acute, know not so much as to point to the seat of the disease, 
much less to call for an appropriate remedy.”—I am, Sir, &., 

8 Victoria Chambers, S. W. ARCHIBALD MICHIE. 





WIFE-BEATING. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—“I would rather,” in the ‘Fortunes of Nigel,” says 
Richie Moniplies, when George Heriot was for saving him from 
his master’s wrath, ‘‘ I would rather stand by a lick from his baton, 
than it suld e’er be said a stranger came between us.” May I 
commend the consideration of that sentiment to the lady who, in 
last week’s Spectator, expressed her horror at English gentlemen’s 
non-intervention between man and wife ? 

‘‘ What sort of a lion do you mean to be, if you should turn 
into one ?”’—*‘ Dic mihi, si fias tu leo, qualis eris?” Yet, Martial 
notwithstanding, I make bold to believe that if ever I should turn 
into a wife, I shall choose to be beaten by my husband to any 
extent (short of being slain outright), rather than “ it suld e’er be 
said a stranger came between us.” 

As to an Englishman’s “ religion,” it sets no limits either to 
the wife’s obedience or to the husband's devotion and self-sacrifice. 
* As the Church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to 
their own husbands in everything.” ‘‘ That this man may love his 
wife, even as Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself for it.” 
What Christ is to the Church, what the Church is to Christ,— 
such are the English Prayer-book’s ideals for relations matri- 
monial,—I am, Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 


THE CLIMATE OF THE DANUBE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR."') 

Sir,—A correspondent has asked you lately why the Danube is 
oftener frozen than the Rhine. Supposing it to be so, the reason 
is simple. The Danube is nearer to the vast continental region 
of Asia, and farther from the ocean, than is the Rhine. Earth 
absorbs heat, and parts with it more rapidly than water, and for 
this reason continental climates are more extreme than oceanic 
ones,—that is to say, hotter in summer and colder in winter.—I 
am, Sir, &c., JoserH JOHN MuRPHY. 


Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, January 19. 








POETRY. 





BEACONSFIELD TO GRANVILLE. 


My dear Granville, ’tis indeed surprising 

That when you set your simple wits surmising 
What to my Eastward musings is the clue, 

You trust in prints which prate as if they knew, 
And judge from them that with intention fell I 
Am grimly watching for a casus belli. 

Think you that I would set creation laughing 
To see dull scribblers daily telegraphing 

My schemes to mobs who fancy that the Asian 
Mystery’s for ‘ the largest circulation ?” 

That if my appetite for war were whetted, 

I'd wish to have it in Pall Mall gazetted ? 

Or if to Moslem prejudice I pandered, 

I'd have my projects measured by the Standard 
Set up by “‘ solemn, silly ” papers, 

Which are the party’s Tadpoles or their Tapers ? 
These serve their purpose with the rank and file, 
But at head-quarters they excite a smile. 

Not thus the statesman to the wond’ring nation 
Reveals the issue of his cogitation, 

But, with a dexterous suddenness, amazes 

With subtle juggle of bombastic phrases, 
Which, most obscure, but of most potent sound, 
Prove that the Minister is most profound. 

For to mean nothing, and yet have it thought 
Your speeches are with hidden meaning fraught. 
Such, my dear Granville, is the art of ruling, 
And that, believe me, is the art of fooling. 


L, F. A. 








ART. 
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THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
[FIRST NOTICE.) 

Tue Winter Exhibition of “‘ Old Masters” at Burlington House 
is this year of mediocre merit. ‘There are good pictures, one or 
two very good, but not such as we have been accustomed to gee 
at this time and in this place, nor does the collection as a whole 
present any very special features. The pictures are, as racing 
men would say, ‘‘rather a scratch lot,” and the collection hag 
had to be eked out with three hundred engravings from portraits 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney. We will take the 
rooms in order, confining our remarks in this notice to the 
pictures of the English, Flemish, and Dutch schools, and leaving 
the Italian pictures and engravings to our second notice. 

There is one feature of this exhibition which should be briefly 
noticed, as it is an unusual one at the Royal Academy, and that 
is the preponderance of English landscapes over portrait-painting, 
The exhibitions of former years have relied for their main attrao- 
tion upon portraits by the Reynolds and Gainsborough group of 
artists, but now, owing, we suppose, to the stock being some. 
what exhausted, there are comparatively few works by these 
masters, and their place is supplied by Cotman, Old Crome, 
Vincent, &c. In the first room indeed there is not a single por- 
trait, and the works are nearly all those of the men we have men- 
tioned, Crome having far the greatest number of contributions, 
Many people, we fancy, are accustomed to think of Old 
Crome as a sort of ‘oil-colour Girtin,” standing in much 
the same relation to landscape art in oils as the latter 
did to landscape in water-colours. To those, and indeed 
to most of us, this exhibition will be a pleasant surprise, 
for it is difficult to imagine anything more simply beautiful 
than are many of Crome’s works here exhibited. Old-fashioned 
they certainly are, with none of the modern introspection and 
self-consciousness which our art shows so many signs of, and 
occasionally, perhaps generally, too sombre of tint to be quite 
true to the fairer and brighter aspects of country life, but never- 
theless there is about them a gentle peace and power which can 
hardly fail to impress any thoughtful mind. It is the work of a 
man doing what he knows honestly, as far as it lies in his power, 
and loving his work and his subject ; and if any of our readers 
should be disposed to think that this painting of well-known and 
well-loved scenes is not an essential in Crome’s best work, we 
would beg them to look at his French pictures here, and especially 
at No. 18, ‘‘ Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, 1814,” and compare 
the last with No. 32, ‘‘ 'The Shepherd’s Cottage.” ‘The difference 
is something marvellous, in point of feeling, between the two 
works. The former has all the materials for an important picture, 
worked up with the best of Crome’s skill, and the latter is 
hardly a subject at all,—only a very common-place old cottage right 
in the foreground, and a bit of ordinary English meadow and wood 
for background. But nevertheless, the last, with all its grey sky 
and dull colouring, is a picture which appeals to us strongly, 
through its own strong, though unconscious feeling ; the former, 
but a clever reproduction of a scene the artist cared and knew 
nothing about. 

It would be an invidious task to compare these Cromes with 
Turner’s—like blaming an old cart-horse for not being a racer— 
but we may say boldly that with the exception of Turner, and 
perhaps, in his best moods, David Cox, no one has represented 
rural England with anything like the fidelity and feeling of John 
Crome. His finest works here are, we think, Nos. 39, 44, 48, 
of which the first is the best of all, a marshy road across a com- 
mon hedged by some pollard willows, with a grey sky and two 
distant figures. No. 44 is “A Yarmouth Water-frolic,” the 
mouth of the harbour on a dead calm day, towards sunset, with 
numbers of vessels crowded with people, heavy sails drooping, 
and strong reflections in the still water. If we are not mistaken, 
this is the sketch for the larger picture of the same subject which 
was exhibited some years since. 

Cotman’s work in this first room occupies nearly as much space 
as Crome’s, and is, in some essential respects, very similar. Both 
were men who felt the beauty of nature instead of feeling the 
beauty of their own work, and men who were content to reproduce 
her without material alteration, though of the two, Cotman, no 
doubt, indulged in far more artifice than Crome. The Cotmans 
here, though many of them good, are not any of them quite first- 
rate, or so important, even in size, as others that we have seen in 
this Gallery before,—notably, as in the case of the picture of the 
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« Sunset on the Orwell,” exhibited here two years since. The 
two best are, we think, Nos. 29 and 30, “The Windmill,” and 
4¢Q]d Houses, Gorleston, Suffolk.” 

There are several George Vincents in this room, one a large 
picture of “ Salmon-spearing by Moonlight,” in which the rays 
of the moon and the light of a large bonfire mingle together in a 
somewhat bewildering, if dramatic manner. Better than this in 
every way is the little sea-picture of ‘‘ Dutch Boats off Gorleston 
Pier,” a quiet, harmonious picture, very light in tone. 

In the second room, we first notice a rather black, but power- 
ful little landscape of Constable’s, of ‘“‘ Malvern Hall, Warwick- 
shire” (61), the Hall standing, surrounded by trees, far back 
in the picture, on a rising ground, in the foreground some water. 
This landscape is noticeable from the contrast it affords with the 
work of the landscape painters we have just been mentioning, 
for here the absolute fidelity to nature has departed, and we 
have instead a clever, but still an artificial rendering. No. 65, 
‘6 Vessels in a Calm,” by William Vandevelde. This is, to all 
intents and purposes, the same subject as Crome’s ‘“ Water- 
frolic,” and affords us a good opportunity of contrasting the 
Dutch and English methods of painting the sea. The pictures 
speak for themselves, and it is easy to see how all light and life 
have departed from the dull grey plaster in which Vandevelde’s 
boats are placed. Nevertheless, we suppose that people will go 
on admiring him, and for the benefit of those who do, we may 
state that this is a fair, though not a first-rate example of this 
painter’s work. Next comes a peculiar subject-picture by David 
Wilkie, called “‘The Letter of Introduction,” representing an 
old man in a night-cap, receiving a modest youth, who stands hat 
in hand beside him. At the time this was painted we suppose it 
was a natural thing to sit in one’s study and receive visitors in a 
night-cap anc slippers, but customs alter so quickly, that it is 
almost impossible to look at the picture without a smile. 

No. 73, “ View of Whitehall,” by Canaletto. This view is 
taken looking in the direction of Charing Cross; the site of the 
houses on the left of the road is now occupied by Government 
offices ; beyond is Holbein’s gate, now the Horse Guards; and 
immediately opposite, on the other side of the road, the banqueting- 
hall of Whitehall Palace; on the right are Montagu House and 
Richmond House, with the river beyond and St. Paul’s in the 

distance. Thus far the catalogue—what it does not say is that it 
isa large picture, nearly eight feet long by four feet, with a tenderly 
beautiful sky, and full of colour and life,—we should say quite the 
finest Canaletto ever painted, not forgetting that there are two 
others of equal size very nearly as good in this exhibition. This 
picture lacks that peculiar monotony of colour which aftlicts one in 
so: many of Canaletto’s works, and makes us wish that he would not 
‘be so dreadfully accurate and prosaically correct. This painter 
always reminds us of facts delivered with dry emphasis by a school 
governess,—‘* Don’t you forget another time, Miss Brown, that 
there are exactly three hundred and seventy-two windows in 
the palace of the Escurial ;” and so on, ad infinitum. So when 
Canaletto gives us detail after detail in some of his pictures, do we 
ery, “‘Stop, for pity’s sake, and show us that youare a human being, 
by one little mistake.” Nos. 83 and 92 are two portraits of Lady 
Hamilton, the first of which is the most satisfactory, though it is 
somewhat a trial to our imagination to be told that it is Lady 
Hamilton as Ariadne, and to find her in a muslin dress and straw 
hat. No. 94 isa small green landscape by William Dyce, R.A., 
apparently, from the colour of the hills and valley, in the Lake 
District of England, and is, on the whole, the most beautiful 
of all the landscapes in this exhibition. Not only is it extremely 
careful and minute in work, but there is a subtleness of light and 
shade and a depth of colour in the green fields and deep blue hills 
which delight the eye, while the whole drawing is full of tender 


Suggestiveness of quiet evening light. 
BOOKS. 

aneenniliiiaioess 
A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 
Tae Young Squire to whom we are introduced in these volumes 
‘is a distinct addition to our portrait-gallery of minor English 
worthies. We do not, perhaps, sufficiently recognise how much 
we owe to men of his type and of his time, who, without bril- | 
liant parts or dazzling personal qualities, built up the fabric of 
British Colonial Empire on a surer and more lasting basis than 
the Raleighs and the Drakes. Nor, as the editor of these letters 
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* A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century. From the Papers (A.D. perz-20en) 
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of Christopher Jeaffreson, of Dullingham House, Cambri 
John Cordy Jeaffreson. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1878. 





points out, do we commonly do full justice to the part played by 
East Anglia in the development of our dominion and commerce. 
The vast majority of the emigrants—not to mention their 
leaders, North, Warner, and Winthrop—who in the early seven- 
teenth century sought new homes across the seas, came from the 
Eastern Counties ; and according to Mr. Jeaffreson, this fact is 
clearly attested by the prevailing dialect of the United States at 
the present day :— 

“The predominant dialect of the American Republic—the dialect 
which strikes the ear far more strongly in the New England than the 
other States, but may be detected in the common parlance of the entire 
Union—is,the East-Anglian dialect, and the American people should be 
more proud than ashamed of the peculiarity which is the oldest and 
most English of their institutions. In England it is the fashion to say 
that the nasal whine of the old Puritans survives in the nasal intona- 
tions of their American descendants. And the remark is altogether 
true, and in no way misleading to those who bear in mind that the 
seventeenth-century Puritans, who fixed the dialect of the American 
States, spoke with the nasal drant and drawl, and the vocal pitch 
and fall, not because they were Puritans, but because they wens tiaet 
Anglians.” 

In 1676 the young East-Anglian squire of Dullingham, who had 
spept two years in France, and had just lost his young bride, 
and who was then twenty-six years of age, sailed for St. Christo. 
pher’s—the first English colony ever planted in the West Indies, 
dating from 1623—“‘to settle, as well as see an interest with 
which it had pleased our good God to blesse my father upon that 
island, who was pleased, amongst other things, to bequeath it to 
me, to whom he had given the name of the isle.” And there he 
remained for over six years, engaged in promiscuous retail trade, 
—among other commodities, he dealt in Lockier’s pills—in culti- 
vating sugar and indigo on his own estate, in the internal politics 
of the island, and in defending it against French and Spanish 
aggression, against ‘‘kidnabbers” and ‘‘interlopers.” The pic- 
ture of social and daily life in the West Indies presented by 
these letters is very vivid and curious. Society there had a dis- 
tinct savour of the Court of St. James’s, and commercial morality 
was as lax as it well could be. ‘It is a common observation,” 
wrote our Squire to his agent, years after his return to Eng- 
land, ‘‘ that the clymate, or rather the conversation of the people 
where you now are, does in a short time so influence most 
travellers who make any considerable abode there, that it extremely 
alters their manners and lessens their probity.” On the other 
hand, in a very interesting letter written during his residence in 
the island he declares that,— 

“If Newgate and Bridewell should spewe-out their spawne into these 
islandes, it would meet with incouragement; for no gaole-bird can be 
so incorrigible, but there is hope of his conformity here, as well as of 
his preferment, which some have happily experimented.” 

And again, that,— 

“Though various strange humours first peopled the Indies, and 
made them a kind of Bedlam for a short tyme, yet from such braine- 
sick humours have come many solid and sober men, as these modern 
tymes testify.” 

It is clear that the manners and morals of these motley popula- 
tions were near akin to those which are photographed for us by 
Bret Harte as existing in many mushroom cities of the New 
World to-day. One little fact is worthy of notice here,—the 
extreme scarcity of money. Every commodity was paid for in 
kind, a pound of indigo being estimated at 2s. and a pound of 
sugar at 1}d. ‘Thus Jeaffreson charged Lady Stapleton, wife of 
the Captain-General of the Leeward Islands, 1,700 pounds of 
sugar for a Smyrna carpet, 5,000 for a set of hangings, and 900 
for a piece of printed stuff. It is obvious that the dearth of 
currency must have been the direct cause of a good deal of dis- 
honesty on the part of unscrupulous buyers and sellers. 

After spending six laborious years in St. Christopher's, the 
Squire returned, and took up his abode in Westminster, near 
the ‘‘mum-house” in Channell Row, as political agent and 
news-retailer for the islands. The great majority of the letters 
here edited were written during the next four years, and these 
London letters are occupied not only with business details and 
the writer’s troubles with a dishonest steward, but also with the 
chief social and political events of that agitated and momentous 
time. They may fairly rank with Evelyn’s Diary, to which, so 
far as they go, they are not a whit inferior, and with which 





they may be usefully compared. The Rye-House Plot, 
and the dejection of the Whigs; the financial difficulties 
of the country and capital; the execution of Sidney; the 
death of Charles If., and the hopes excited by James's liberal 
professions; the rebellions of Argyle and Monmouth, and their 
overthrow ; the growing suspicions of James's intentions,—on all 
these and many other subjects we have information of more or less 
value, from a shrewd man of business having no official connexion 
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with politics. We hear much of the Turks at Vienna and Buda, 
‘* whose empire now begins to shake ;” and of the victims pf the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, whose ‘condition is very 
deplorable, though some, who can outface the light of the sun, 
stick not to deny or palliate the cruelties and inhumanities 
used by the dragoons.” But perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of the correspondence is the writer's description of 
his unremitting exertions to procure a supply of ‘male- 
factors” for St. Kitt’s,—a traffic in which, as the controversy 
connected with the name of Penn may remind us, the most 
exalted personages in the kingdom did not think it beneath 
them to engage. Whoever wishes to form an idea of the corrup- 
tion which pervaded every department of the State in Charles II.’s 
days should consult this extraordinary narrative. From ‘‘ Esquire 
Blathwait,” who was Secretary of War, Clerk of the Privy 
Council, and Secretary to the Committee of Foreign Plantations, 
all in one, and from the Recorder of London to the gaolers of 
Newgate, and of other yet more hideous dens into which law- 
breakers were thrust to rot, every official loved gifts and lusted 
after rewards. The cool way in which this country squire, a man 
of average culture, good social position, and respectable, if not 
exalted character, writes of bribing a high Government official 
speaks volumes for the political morality of the day. After 
being bandied from pillar to post, from Mr. Blathwait to the 
Committee for Foreign Plantations, from the Committee to Mr. 
Secretary Jenkins, and from Mr. Secretary to the Lords of the 
Council, he at last shipped two batches for St. Christopher’s, the 
second of which he characterises as ‘‘a parcel of as notorious 
villains as any that have been transported this long time.” The 
account of their transfer from Newgate to the transport-ship is 
almost worthy of the pencil of Hogarth :— 

“ We have committed one great error in not putting shoes on board 
for them, which was occasioned by means of a dispute we had with our 
slopseller about the price, upon which we not agreeing, they are like to 
be a company of bare-footed soldiers, though I think some of them are 
well provided with shoes as well as cloathes. As they went down to the 
water-side, notwithstanding a guard of about thirty men, they com- 
mitted several thefts, snatching away hats, periwigs, &., from several 
persons whose curiosity led them into the crowd. They were all 
searched when they came on board, but what was found about them the 
captaine best knows, for it being Easter Day in the morning, I went no 
farther than the bridge with them, thinking the barges sufficiently 
armed, I ordered the master to make the prisoners believe I was 
always at hand with a guard (if occasion should be), which kept them 
In awe. 

We would strongly advise everybody to read, at all events, 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s biographical memoir, which perhaps errs on 
the side of over-thoroughness, and contains in very brief 
compass almost the entire sum and substance of the letters. 
Those who do not care for a story unless there is love in it 
will read with amusement how the squire paid his court unsuc- 
cessfully to an island beauty, of whom he writes that she was 
very young, ‘‘fifteene years of age, and soe many hundred 
pounds is the some of her portion...... besides four 
negroes.” Unfortunately, the young lady, after a first favourable 
reception, which led him to form high hopes of prospering in his 
suit, ‘‘ to his great astonishment gave him a brisque denyall, and 
in better language than might be expected from one of her age.” 
However, he philosophically decided that he “ must live in hope 
of a future success, which he looked for in England.” 

Is any reader suffering from gout? Let him try a recipe which 
‘* worked miracles ’’ on a friend of the letter-writer’s. It is only 
this :—‘‘ Take radish-leaves and fry them in sallet oyle, so that 
they be dry and crispe ; and then apply them.” Is any a laudator 
temporis acti? Let him read this passage, and be thankful that 
we are rid of one costly folly with which our forefathers plagued 
themselves two centuries ago :— 

‘Tho perriwig which is in the tanckard was made by one Sedgewick 
(whose brother, the chyrurgion, I have seen at your house). He makes 
my perriwigs, and does protest this to be an extraordinary good one, 
and makes me believe I have a great pennyworth in it at £3 and 5s. 
He made it on purpose for you, and desires to have the custome (he 
says) of you and your friends, as this proves in the wearing. But keep 
it as dry as you can; for rain is a great enemie to perriwigs.” 

Pepys only gave, by the way, sixty shillings, at most, for the 
historic periwig concerning which he was chaffed by the Duke 
of York. 

Finally, those who were before inclined to suppose that the typi- 
cal English squire of the seventeenth century was neither a roud nor 
asot, neither like the Hon. Henry Hastings, of whom Shaftes- 
bury draws such a realistic and almost terrible portrait in his 
Autobiography, nor like Macaulay’s familiar sketch, will prize this 
record of ten years in the life of Christopher Jeaffreson. 





THE AGE OF ANNE.*—(FOR BOYS.) 


Tus volume of the interesting and valuable series of “ Epochs 
of Modern History” deserves a little more notice than falls ordi- 
narily to such books,—and this partly on account of its subject, 
and partly on account of itself. It is no reflection on Mr. 
Morris’s literary skill or editorial judgment to say that his subject 
has been somewhat too much for him. His purpose throughout 
has really been, he explains in his preface, to place in the hands 
of school-boys books relating history in a different way from the 
little manuals of battles and dates which frequently cause them 
to hate the history of their national life as cordially as Byron 
hated Horace, and for the same reason. It is, however, advisable 
to remember, in regard to literature, Dr. Johnson’s dictum on 
the subject of liquors,—‘‘Claret for boys, port for men, 
brandy for heroes.” Especially is this the case with historica}> 
literature. The age of the Restoration may be called “ the 
Brandy period ” in our history, and no one can understand the 
full meaning of it unless he makes himself familiar with the 
orgies of Whitehall and the cynical unscrupulousness of the Secret 
Treaties ; unless he wades through the memoirs of Grammont, an@ 
realises the horrible tragedy that is at the bottom of the comedy of 
Wycherley. Not much good would be done, it will be admitted, 
by placing the full meaning of the Restoration before unconscious 
boys in their teens, and indeed it is only the heroically scientifie 
student of history that cares to appreciate that meaning at all. The 
reign of Anne is certainly in the matter of decorum an improve- 
ment upon the reign of her uncle, and for many reasons, especially 
for the actual national achievements in it, we can look back to 
it with pride. Yet the wine of that time is far too heavy a port 
for other than adult peptics. The age of Anne may be described 
as that period of our history in which political immorality was 
reduced to a science. No one statesman can be said to have been 
better than another; each sought to surpass his rivals in selfish- 
ness; Hobbism, distorted in the reign of the worst of the 
Stuarts into an atrocious epicureanism, was transformed in 
the reign of the last into a deliberate Macchiavellianism. The 
silent Godolphin, the dull Harley, the vacillating Shrewsbury 
were tarred with the same odious stick. As masters in the art of 
party management by dissimulation, Shaftesbury and Buckingham 
are far behind Marlborough and Bolingbroke. ‘The two maxims 
of any great man at Court,” said Swift, ‘‘ are always to keep his 
countenance, and never to keep his word.” Compare such a de- 
claration as this with Coleridge’s ‘‘ What can an English Minister 
want but an honest and bold heart, a love of his country, and the 
Ten Commandments ?” and you will appreciate the progress made 
in political ethics between the days of a Churchill and the days of a 
Gladstone. How a special Providence prevented the reign of 
Anne from being, like the reigns of the other Stuarts, one of 
national disgrace and disaster; how the strong will of Dutch 
William was felt in the foreign policy of the country long 
enough to allow Marlborough to break the back of the 
military power of France; how William’s wise magnanimity 
fixed on the greatest of the traitors around his throne the 
duty of carrying out his own work, and made him a 
patriot in spite of himself; how, above all things, national 
sentiment began to express itself with power outside of Parlia- 
ment,—tc show all this would be one of the most useful tasks 
that could be performed by an historian. Nor is anything more 
evident than that such a task has yet to be performed. The 
works of the late Lord Stanhope and Mr. Wyon are very 
respectable, but will probably serve only as skeletons to some 
future historian. Macaulay wished to write the history of this 
period, and he would have produced some wonderful portraits, 
but it may be feared that he would have done injustice to the 
tendencies of the time by the very sternness of the justice he 
would have meted out to the characters of those who lived in it ; 
and the same thing may be said of one so tremendously in 
earnest, and so ablaze with righteous indignation, as Mr. Freeman. 
Thackeray would have reproduced the social life of the period as 
few men could have done, but somehow one has the belief that 
his St. Johns and Churchills would not have been the real persons 
of history, but puppets in the hand of the showman of Vanity 
Fair. The sociological insight of Buckle, the resolute impartiality 
of Hallam, the kindly sceptical nature of Hume, and perhaps even 
the well-assimilated historical knowledge and the profound literary 
insight of De Quincey, would all be required to make a throroughly 
competent historian of the reign of Queen Anne. ; 
In any case, it may be doubted if the reign of Queen Anne, in 
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spite of the campaigns of Marlborough, can be presented in a 
literary form, at once full and satisfactory to boys, and obviously 
even Mr. Morris has laboured at a disadvantage. This is especially 
shown in his general style, and in his account of the literature of 
the period, which has more than anything else gained for it the 
title of Augustan. He writes what may be called an attenuated 
Green. He uses the short sentences of the latest and most popu- 
lar of our historians, but they have nothing of his tren- 
chancy. Mr. Morris writes, in fact, as if it were necessary for 
the sake of boys that his wings should be clipped. We are 
perpetually coming upon little clusters of sentences like 
these about the Russians :—‘‘'The superficial polish was not 
there. Few in the West of Europe know anything 
about Russia. It was not an element in the calculations of 
statesmen. The Russians, in return, knew nothing about Europe.” 
It does not require to be proved that one sentence as short, 
though not as snippety as any of these, could easily have con- 
veyed all the meaning here intended. Nor can Mr. Morris's 
attempt to make boys understand the characteristics of the mar- 
vellous Queen Anne literature be considered successful. Now 
that our publicists have ceased to take Swift as their model, and 
our lighter essayists prattle about Addison, but never read him, 
both the prose and the poetry of that period, its Pope, its 
Swift, its Bolingbroke, its Spectators and its Tatlers, may be said 
to be, with the exception of a little of Defoe, the appropriate 
reading not for boys, but for men just passing beyond the period 
of middle-age. One enjoys an old Spectator or a dip into the 
Essay on Man, for the same reason and at the same age that a 
connoisseur in wine, who is not a habitual drinker, enjoys a glass 
of ‘‘old, crusted” port, or a father finds a new world of pleasure 
in his old Horace, when he is helping his son to construe it of 
an evening. Yet when Mr. Morris tries to let his boy readers 
understand Swift, he has nothing better to say than this :—‘“ His 
humour is wonderful, such that no English writer has ever 
equalled it. Ireland alone could have produced it. One could 
desire no addition to it but a little kindliness.” 

This little volume has, however, two considerable merits,—it is 
modest and it is fair. Mr. Morris does not seek to do more than 
give the results of his reading on his subject, but he is able 
thereby to steer clear of a number of misconceptions into which 
writers of larger works have fallen. To take one instance, he 
accepts what seems to us the true view of Bolingbroke, that best- 
abused and least-understood of statesmen, who was probably 
a Republican by conviction, and would have been one in 
heart, had he possessed such an organ; nor does he fall into the 
mistake countenanced by Thackeray and reproduced by Mr. 
Green, that so able and unscrupulous a man contemplated for 
long before the death of Queen Anne the enthronement of the 
Pretender,—a mistake which a work like Mr. MacKnight’s Life 
thoroughly disposes of. Mr. Morris has but to rise above his 
boys’ desks, to produce a very fair and perhaps even a readable 
account of the reign of Queen Anne. 


MR. COOKE’S LEAVES FROM MY SKETCH-BOOK.* 
Mr. Cooks is one of those artists who were better known ten or 
fifteen years ago than they are now; younger competitors and a 
new style of painting have both tended to obscure in some de- 
gree his popularity, though his works may be seen year after year 
in the Royal Academy, of which he has long been a member. 

It is now many years since he published a collection of litho- 
graphs, entitled ‘‘Ships and Shipping,” mainly intended, we 
fancy, as helps to young art students. This book, which is quite 
a standard one at the present day, is the work by which he will 
be best known to posterity ; and when we heard that he had pub- 
lished another work, we anticipated no small artistic treat. We 


would be difficult to beat. His fishing-boats, drawn up on the 
shore, riding at anchor, or plunging in a storm, are alike excellent ; 
and indeed every style of ship and rigging is familiar to him, and 
skilfully depicted by his pencil. But he does not seem to impress 
us at all. His boats ride the billows, but we are quite indifferent 
to their fate ; his fishermen and children on the shore only appeal 
to usas clever figures put in where they are wanted. He conveys 
none of the feeling of strength and freedom which seems to be the 
lawful heritage of the sea,—no sense of its cruelty, peace, or terrer ; 
he shows no delight in the flickering sunshine which brightens its 
surface with a thousand sparkles of light, no panic at its raging 
fury or sullen calm,—in fact, he is a painter of ships and shipping, 
not a painter of men and the sea. And so looking through this 
book, we find over and over again the same faults to find, the 
same weariness to encounter. The Pont Royal, Paris, with the 
Tuileries on the left and Notre Dame on the right, and the broad 
Seine flowing calmly beneath the arches,—such is the first pic- 
ture, and it should be interesting enough. But it is not. It is 
well drawn and composes well, but somehow the whole spirit of 
the scene has been missed. What strikes one most about Paris 
at first sight is undoubtedly its whiteness, its difference from 
our dingy, old London. But Mr. Cooke has not seen this, and 
has not given us any detail which we can fix our mind on 
with any pleasure. Seine and Tuileries, and St. Jacques and 
Notre Dame, and the Cité, they are all there, and equal justice 
has been done to all of them. The effect, however, is in- 
significant and poor. And here we may remark that some 
of this is probably due to the fact of the drawings being repro- 
duced by means of lithographs on slightly tinted paper. ‘There is 
lost in these reproductions, beyond a doubt, all the sharpness of 
the original pencil, and very much of its force. There is neither 
a full, strong black, nor a clear, brilliant white to be seen from 
one end of the book to the other ; but what should be the greatest 
darks are, as a rule, a dingy sort of grey, and what should be the 
highest lights are a sickly yellow. The greatest fault in the re- 
production of these sketches was that they were not done in 
wood-engraving, which is peculiarly suitable for pencil-work. 

Let us go on to some other specimens. Monaco. What a 
vision the name calls up before us! Tall mountains of crag 
and olives shutting out the world beyond; a bold promontory 
running far out into the blue water, with the quaint little fortress 
and town surmounting it; a white marble terrace, with orange 
trees, flowering shrubs leading up to the kursaal; and over 
everything the bluest sky, and under everything bluest sea, in the 
world. What of all this has Mr. Cooke given us? ‘The side of 
a house covered with a grape-vine, which overhangs two Italian 
speronares, as the natives call their lateen-rigged fishing-boats, 
and just a little glimpse of blue sea and cliff beyond. This is nol 
Monaco, as we know it. Not the beautiful haven of dreamy rest, 
where the lotus-eaters might have landed without fear of breaking 
their charmed repose, where Rip Van Winkle might have slept 
undisturbed for his twenty years, unless, perchance, the croupier’s 
sibilant whisper had power to wake him. No; the salient features 
of the place have not been caught, not been understood. Let us 
pass on to a betterexample. ‘‘ Dutch Shuits on the Zuyder Zee.” 
Here we see Mr. Cooke at his best. ‘These heavy fishing craft 
lying at their moorings are as well drawn and composed as we 
could have had them, and it is noticeable that though properly 
this should be less of a picture and more of a study than the 
majority of the subjects in this work, yet it is, as a matter of 
fact, the most pictorial of all of them. Easy to see why,—the 
artist was dealing with a subject he thoroughly understood and 
liked, and he was at his best accordingly. 

‘‘Mont Blanc, from the Jardin.” This is another of the 
drawings which suffers materially from the absence of sufficient 
contrast in the lithograph. ‘The snow here is no lighter than the 





cannot, however, speak very highly of the present volume, though 
its faults are only such as we might have fairly anticipated from 
the habitual defects of Mr. Cooke’s work. Ships and shipping, 
indeed, are the only things which Mr. Cooke has succeeded in | 
thoroughly and satisfactorily portraying, and even in these his | 
masterly drawing has often been only just able to carry him | 
-..vugu successfully, 

The fact is that Mr. Cooke, though an Academician, is not an | 
artist, and never has been one. His pictures are destitute, almost | 
totally destitute, of all feeling for either nature or mankind ; they | 
are hard, unflinching records of facts, without that refining quality | 
which tells an artist how to select, arrange, and combine his truths | 
so as to make a picture from them. 

As a draughtsman of everything but foliage and the nude, he 
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sky, and the darkest rock-shadow is nowhere approaching to black. 
This is a typical instance of how ugly incorrect rendering of 
light and shade will make the most beautiful place. One could 
hardly tell, if it were not for previous knowledge, that those few 
scratches in the middle-distance indicated a glacier at all. The 
same remarks apply equally well to the following drawing of 
‘* Zermatt and the Matterhorn.” ‘The most successful of all the 
panoramic drawings here is the ‘‘ View of Florence,” taken from 
near the Church of San Miniato, with the great Tower of Giotto 
and the Duomo rising high above the rest of the city, and the 
Carrara mountains in the distance. This is a sketch which is 
beautiful alike for its accuracy and for its merits as a picture, the 
masses of dark trees in the foreground giving a lightness and 
airy delicacy to the distant city which is peculiarly happy in the 
drawing of the City of Lilies. 
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There are many other sketches here which we cannot pause 
to enumerate, amongst which is one of Cleopatra's Needle 
standing in Alexandria. Mr. Cooke has taken some liberties 
with the surroundings of the monument, unless our memory 
deceives us, but certainly the builder’s yard in which the 
Needle stood when we last saw it was not a scene calculated 
to enhance the beauty of the monument, though it had a certain 
sad significance of its own. The last picture here, of a dahabeeah 
in full sail up the Nile, is a very fine one, and perfectly faithful 
to the scene it depicts. 

Altogether, if Mr. Cooke has not given us a book of pictures, 
he has given many trustworthy memorials of scenes he saw as he 
saw them, and if he has failed to catch that most fleeting charm 
which gives interest and value to common-place subjects, he has 
failed through no lack of skill or patience. 





GARDENERS AND WOULD-BE GARDENERS.* 

NorwirnstanpinG the continual production and reproduction 
of books of all sorts and sizes upon the art of gardening, it is 
astonishing how little that art is really understood amongst us. 
And yet, if we except the Dutch, no nation has the same mania 
for growing flowers, or can boast of such a number of amateur 
horticulturists. The fact is, gardening is a thing which is sup- 
posed to come by nature. From the moment our children are 
able to handle their tiny wooden spades, they begin to dig, to 
plant, and to sow, but more especially to water, in season and out 
of season ; and after the boy has outgrown such infantine em- 
ployments, the girl continues to take delight in the little spot of 
ground allotted to her, and to grow the most heterogeneous 
medley of weedy annuals, or if of utilitarian proclivity, perhaps 
aims at contributing to the culinary department, by the produc- 
tion of a spoonful of green-peas or half-a-dozen sorry lettuces, 
but as to then or at any subsequent time making any real study 
of horticulture, such an idea rarely occurs to her, and therefore it 
is that when in later life ladies wish to adorn their houses with 
growing plants, they treat them in such an extraordinary manner, 
their one idea seeming to be to subject them to a universal deluge, 
sending down from overhead a stream of cold water upon all alike, 
and attributing the bad condition of spotty-leaved geraniums, 
with their swarms of devastating aphides, ‘‘damped-off” cine- 
arias, mildewed verbenas, and camellias whose unopened buds 
lie scattered in melancholy profusion upon the carpet, to some 
mysterious and altogether irremediable cause. Nature, too, is 
benevolent and forgiving, and will stand an immense amount of 
ill-usage ; and so she generally provides even these people, who 
80 little understand her, with flowers enough to encourage them 
to try their clumsy hands upon a new batch of plants fresh 
from the hands of the nurseryman, and as this is good 
for trade, it does not, perhaps, merit very severe reprobation, 
and only to the real lover of flowers is it a pain and a grief. But 
to turn from the ornamental to the useful, let any one look at our 
vegetable gardens, and he will see how far removed they are from 
being what they ought to be. Almost every one is agreed that 
& garden, instead of being a source of profit, is a direct loss. 
And why? Simply because it does not receive the barest 
justice. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the owner does 
not understand what should be done with it, so he hands it over 
to his gardener, if he has one, or to the jobbing practitioner who 
has undertaken to keep it in order; the one being, if a clever 
man, very possibly intent upon carrying-out his own hobby, and 
spending most of his time upon the decorative part of the busi- 
ness; while the other, with all his pretension to experience, 
understands neither the best kinds of seeds, nor the proper 
modes of cultivating them, and by his mismanagement of the 
fruit-trees is very likely to cause the loss of the crop for two or 
three years. Masters also too often grudge to the garden a proper 
supply of manure, and expect it to thrive with insufficient labour ; 
and all these causes combined account very sufficiently for the 
unproductive state and non-remunerative character of domestic 
horticulture, whereas if we took a lesson from the Chinese, and 
utilised all the manurial substances which now go to waste, above 
all, if we took the pains really to understand a matter which so 
nearly concerns us, results would be very different. 

The fact is, gardening ought to form to a certain extent part 
of the education of every boy and girl. Its first principles ought 
to be systematically taught in industrial and rural schools, and some 
mode discovered also for giving practical instruction: and the 
children of the higher classes should also learn a certain amount 





of the science of horticulture, while to those whose tastes lie in 
that direction facilities should be given for its further study, 
Were this done, our cottagers need no longer be content with the 
few leeks or cabbages which seem at present to be the summit 
of their aspirations, but might largely supplement their diet by 
the addition of wholesome vegetables, and thereby also very con. 
siderably economise their wages ; and we should not then See, ag 
we do in our midland counties, large orchards going to decay for 
want of proper manuring, pruning, and renewal. Bush, pyramid, 
and cordon trees would then assume their proper position, 
being seen to produce a larger amount of fruit, in proportion 


to their size, than do the standard trees, coming also 
much sooner into bearing, while they have not the 
objectionable quality of overshadowing large spaces of 


ground. Then, too, we should see waste lands brought 
under culture, and planted with whatever might prove best 
suited to their situation and soils; while the acreage at present 
under spade husbandry would, under better treatment, quitedouble 
or treble the amount of its production. But while we are waiting 
for this utopian state of things, this renewal of the golden age, 
which at present seems far enough off, surely much might be done 
by individuals, if they would turn their minds to the subject, and 
institute a course of self-culture. Let each owner of a garden 
resolve that henceforth that garden shall be made the moat of, 
and taking instruction from competent authority, let him inform 
himself of what it is necessary for him to know, and not accept a 
theory at second hand. Thompson’s Gardener's Assistant, which 
has just been republished, with many additions, is perhaps as good 
a guide in this matter as could be wished for. Itis clear, practical, 
and scientific, and it really seems to embrace every branch of the 
subject. In the former work, undue prominence seemed to be 
given to vegetables and fruit; or rather, while too much was not 
said upon these points, floriculture was somewhat neglected. In 
the present edition that defect has been remedied. The editor 
has called in the assistance of several writers, specialists in par- 
ticular lines, and the flower-garden now occupies at least one-third 
of the volume. There are also thirty-one large plates, twelve of 
them coloured, giving some beautiful new flowers, and the insects 
injurious to plants are also very carefully figured. Besides 
these, there are innumerable small illustrations, which in- 
clude those of every kind of necessary or desirable tool 
or implement and meteorological instrument, elevations 
and sections of the best horticultural structures, with appli- 
ances for heating them. All the different modes of grafting, 
inarching, budding, and pruning are fully shown, and there are 
very beautiful examples of the different ways of training fruit- 
trees. Some of these, indeed, would require the patience of a 
Chinaman to bring them to perfection, but they show what can 
be done by means of careful disbudding to induce symmetrical 
growth, and as the best-trained wall-tree is also certain to be the 
most fruitful one, not merely is the eye gratified by the sight of 
orderly arrangement, but space is economised and the greatest 
attainable amount of produce secured. The section of the book 
devoted to fruit-culture may be said to be at once the most useful 
and the most fascinating. The cultural directions are complete and 
thorough, the lists of the varieties of each kind of fruit very ex- 
tensive, and there is a valuable chapter on transplanting. Coming 
to the flower-garden, we may observe that while the work is no doubt 
specially intended for the cultivator on a large scale, or the owner of 
pleasure-grounds requiring to be laid out with taste and judgment, 
each group of plants having apportioned to it that special situation 
where it will appear and thrive to the greatest advantage, there is 
not a gardener, however humble, who may not instruct himself 
by its means. The classified lists of trees, shrubs, and plants of all 
kinds is in itself of immense value, constituting, in fact, a small 
encyclopeedia, and giving the habitat of each, as well as its time of 
flowering. Of course, we do not mean to say that Mr. Thompson 
professes to include in his catalogue all the plants suitable for an 
English garden, but merely selections of the best sorts; and he 
shows the spirit in which he has acted when he feelingly remarks 
that ‘‘ the remembrance of many old friends crops up, as though 
they asked individually, Why am I not one of the select ?” and 
pleads the impossibility of going to greater lengths. His direc- 
tions for the management of greenhouse plants are very precise 
and plain, and if followed would lead to the attainment of much 
greater success. The nurseryman, of course, understands the 
kind of treatment necessary to each plant, and if he does not, as 


| is very common, adopt some speciality to which he turns his chief 


attention, is able, at all events, to house classes which are not 
congenial to each other in such a manner as that all shall have 
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their own requirements. But the amateur, whose collection is 
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miscellaneous, is too apt to omit to take these matters into con- | section from north to south is given, with the necessary 


sideration, and to expect, which is unreasonable, that all his 
favourites should thrive under a similar régeme. On this point, 
Mr. Thompson is careful to give him many lessons. We are 
entirely at one with him, too, when he deprecates that “ fitful 
love of novelty” which, bringing new varieties of plants into 
fashion, often relegates to the shade older and more deserving 
kinds. Amongst these latter is the once favourite and now 

neglected orange, than which a more beautiful decorative plant, 
perhaps, scarcely exists ; one of which, moreover, there are, in the 
countries where it is at home, some half-hundred varieties, and a 
plant so accommodating as only to succumb to an accumulation of 
bad usage, although, of course, it will only thrive when well 
treated. Perhaps the great size of the orange-tree, when compared 
with that of so many of our greenhouse plants, may account for 
the disfavour into which it seems to have fallen. 

There is a useful chapter on the forcing of early flowers, 
showing the kinds best suited for winter decoration, and the 
proper way of preparing the plants for early blooming. This 
leads up to another subject, upon which ladies as well as profes- 
sionals may be glad of information,—the preparation of cut- 
flowers by wiring and otherwise for personal and table decoration, 
and more particularly for making into bouquets. For this latter 
purpose, the flowers should not only be wired, but ‘ mossed,” 
this ‘‘ mossing” conducing immensely to the retention of the 
freshness of the flower, as well as causing it to preserve its 
place in the bouquet. After reading Mr. Thompson’s description, 
any one should be able to accomplish bouquet-making in a satis- 
factory manner, although taste is quite as necessary to the per- 
formance as mechanical skill. For conveying the finished article 
to its destination, he gives an engraving of an ingenious little 
contrivance which any basket-maker might furnish, and which 
must effectually preserve the most delicate flowers from the 
slightest damage. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S PHYSIOGRAPHY.* 

SomE nine years ago Professor Huxley gave a course of lectures 
at the London Institution under the title of ‘‘ Physiography.” 
These lectures (which were afterwards repeated at South Kensing- 
ton) were intended as a general introduction to the study of 
nature, but until lately those only who had the privilege of 
attending the courses were enabled to profit by them. Now, 
however, the short-hand writer’s notes have been amplified, some 
parts rewritten, plates and woodcuts added, and a very charming 
book produced. In the publication, the author has been assisted 
by Mr. Rudler, whose well-known acquaintance with natural 
science has been of great value in editing the book. 

The subject is introduced by an imaginary visit to London 
Bridge, the observation of the flowing of the stream, and the rise 
and fall of the tides, and from this starting-point the natural 
phenomena connected with rivers are fully traced. The stream is 
tracked upwards beyond the tidal portion of the river, the tribu- 
taries noticed, and their positions indicated. For this purpose a 
map is necessary, and incidentally the meaning of a map is 
explained. It is these incidental references which make the 
book so delightful. Many subjects are introduced which 
seem to have so little to do with the Thames, that on first 
turning over its pages, it appears like a collection of detached 
treatises having little relation to one another—chemical experi- 
ments, meteorological charts, solar protruberances, deep-sea 
soundings are all included,—but on reading the book from the 
beginning (and most who begin will continue to the end), it is 
evident that all these matters are necessary to a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the subject. There are few writers who could so interweave 
these various matters into a connected whole without producing in 
their readers the feeling that such treatment resulted in tiresome di- 
gressions : no such feeling can possibly be experienced by any intel- 
ligent reader of Professor Huxley’s Physiography, for the subjects 
come naturally in their proper places—enough is given to illustrate 
the subject, and never too much. In the matter of the map, for 
instance, the meaning of the cardinal points must be understood ; 
for this purpose the mode of finding the meridian by the shadow 
of a stick is described, also the position of the Pole-star and how 
to find it, which gives an opportunity, in a foot-note, for stating 
the way in which stars are named by astronomers. Then we 
have the mariner’s compass and magnetic declination, next the 
scale of maps, the representation of hills by shading and by 
contour-lines. When the map is explained, the Thames 
Valley and river-basin are described, and of the latter a 
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caution that the vertical and horizontal scales of such sections 
are usually different. Then we have an explanation of the 
term ‘ water-parting,” and the advantage of this expression 
over the more usual one of ‘‘ water-shed,” the chapter ending with 
the description of a map showing the positions of the river-basins 
and water-partings of the British Islands. From this somewhat 
detailed account of the first chapter our readers will obtain an 
insight into the character of the work, the whole being treated 
in a similar manner. The second chapter treats of springs, the 
next of rain and dew, with an excellent plate taken from Mr. R. 
H. Scott’s instructions in the use of meteorological instruments, of 
the forms of clouds,—the rain-gauge and hygrometer are here 
described. In the fourth chapter the properties of snow and ice 
are given ; the fifth is on evaporation ; the sixth on the atmo- 
sphere, its constituents and its pressure on the earth’s surface, 
which is illustrated by the meteorological reports in the daily 
papers. Then follow chapters on the chemical composition of 
pure water and of natural waters, and after these preliminaries 
we come to the work of rain and rivers in modifying the surface 
of the earth, first by denudation, and secondly by deposition, then 
to the action of ice, and lastly to that of the sea. After the study 
of the action of water in pulling down the elevated portions of the 
land, we pass on to the sudden upheaval of land by earthquakes 
and volcanos, and afterwards to the slow movements which are 
probably those which have produced the principal changes of 
elevation and depression of the earth’s crust, and are therefore far 
more important. The fourteenth chapter deals with living matter 
and its effects, and the formation of fossils and of coal. Another 
action of living matter is the formation of coral-land, which is. 
succeeded by a description of foraminiferal land, illustrated by 
references to the expeditions of the ‘ Challenger,’ and to the 
author's own investigations of the globigerina ooze obtained from 
the bottom of the Atlantic during the soundings made before 
laying the first Atlantic telegraph-cable. Having given these 
general details of the formation of the earth’s crust, the author 
brings us back to the Thames Basin, first pointing out the im- 
portant geological evidences obtained from the superposition of 
strata, and comparing them with a section exposed in Cannon 
Street in 1851, in which several layers of artificially-formed 
ground in the middle of London are proofs of the changes which 
have taken place in its inhabitants. In this chapter some of the 
organic remains in the Thames Valley are described, and the 
evidences given of the existence of prehistoric man by the dis- 
covery of stone implements. The next chapter deals with the 
distribution of land and water on the globe and the positions 
of the principal mountain-ranges, and in the following one 
the figure of the earth and the construction of maps are 
described, together with the uses of the orthographic, 
globular and Mercator’s projections. The two last chapters 
treat of the movements of the earth, and the sun, and it 
is shown that the production of winds, rain, and the variations 
of climate depend on the relations existing between them, and 
that if it were not for the heat radiated from our great luminary, 
there would be no evaporation, consequently no rain, and none of 
the phenomena due to water and ice action described in the earlier 
parts of the book, and that without the light from the sun plant- 
life could have no existence. ‘This summary will show the extended 
information the book contains, and most who read it will no doubt 
desire more detailed instruction on some portions, for which they 
must refer to special treatises. 

The book will be invaluable in producing in young people an 
interest in the phenomena of nature. It is not a ‘ hard” book ; 
the subjects are treated simply, and it is needless to add, accu- 
rately, and all technical terms are explained when they are first 
used, the words from which they are derived being given in foot- 
notes. The work will also be useful to teachers as a model of the 
method of instruction. A boy is often tempted to ask what is 
the use of such-and-such learning, but when he is shown that the 
most ordinary phenomena of every-day experience require for 
their elucidation the knowledge of natural laws of which he 
had previously no conception, he is likely to wish for a 
more thorough acquaintance with these laws, and to take a de- 
light in tracing out their working. By thus building on a 
few solid well known facts, the teacher can erect a superstructure 
of useful knowledge, portions of which will particularly attract 
the pupil’s attention, and encourage him to follow some special 
branch of natural science, with more earnestness than if he com- 
menced the subject without such an introduction. Besides the 
advantages the book will possess for teachers and pupils, it 
cannot fail to interest the ordinary reader, and thus help to 
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diffuse a knowledge of the aims of natural science among the 
general public. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Principles of Science. A Treatise on Logic and Scientific 
Method. By W. Stanley Jevons. Second Edition, Revised.i—We 
reviewed this book so carefally when it first appeared, that we shall 
only cordially welcome this cheaper edition, and wish it all the in- 
fluence which its philosophical depth and its large grasp of the princi- 
ples of science, deserve. In his new preface, Professor Jevons makes 
a sufficient apology for not discussing the fundamental principle of his 
system,—an apology which is at the same time a frank admission of the 
justice of our own criticism on that head. But he still repeats the state- 
ment which, we suspect, when he comes to discuss his fundamental prin- 
ciple, he will find it very difficult to justify,—that “in its ultimate 
foundation, all knowledge is inductive, in the sense that it is derived by 
a certain inductive reasoning from the facts of experience.” We do not 
think that Professor Jeyons has replied to a more important criticism,— 
certainly he has not done so in the preface, and we have not found it in 
the chapter on “ Probabilities,’—we refer to our remark that the theory 
of Probabilitics itself assumes that every event must have some given 
probability of its own,—z7.e., must have some definite amount of source or 
cause tending to produce it, as well as some definite amount tending 
to defeat it,—and that therefore you cannot make the theory of proba- 
bilities the whole foundation of expectation, but on the contrary, you 
have to assume a deeper principle as to the uniformity of cause, as the 
basis of your theory of probabilities. We trust that in examining Mr. 
Mili’s logic, Professor Jevons will devote his powerful and subtle 
intellect to a complete discussion of the psychology of this subject. In 
the meantime, we may say that this new edition is more compendious 
than the last, and is provided with a convenient index. 


Sheen’s Foreman. By Lady Wood. (Chapman and Hall.)—There are 
in all Lady Wood’s novels a degree of originality, joined to a careless 
strength—we might almost say audacity—of expression, and a breezy 
energy, that carry her readers on from the first page to the last,— 
interested in spite of the slightness and improbabilities of her plot, and 
amused in spite of the extremely unpleasant set of people to whom it 
pleases her to introduce them. Sheen’s Foreman is neither quite so 
wild nor quite so clever as “ Wild Weather,” but it is clever enough 
to make us regret the want of restraining refinement which 
would make the powers of imagination and insight into character 
which Lady Wood possesses at once more impressive and more agree- 
able in their results, The group of Cornish farm-folk, among whom this 
story is laid, are drawn with much vigour. They are racy of the soil, and 
the elder Sheen, the grasping and tyrannical master of his young cousin 
(and real owner of his farm), and his foreman, ‘‘ Ben,” are very lifelike, 
but they are not people whose acquaintance is either profitable or plea- 
sant; and their foils, Ben and his cousin Lucy (the old farmer's 
daughter), are too colourless to relieve the harshness of the picture. 
Lucy herself, with her boarding-school daintiness, and her imaginary 
love for the watery curate, who represents to her the upper world of 
gentility after which shoe longs, at one time promises to be a centre of 
real interest; but hor heartless cruelty and ingratitude towards her 
cousin makes her, too, almost repulsive, and the interest of the story 
falls back upon the old farmer and his servant Biddy, who, from the 
first time we see her taking into her bed the neglected child who creeps 
to her door in the middle of the night, to the end, where we leave her 
in the farm kitchen tending the broken-down farmer (broken down 
under the burden of his well-merited punishment), and another work- 
house child which, in a mood of dim remorse and semi-conscious 
atonement, he has adopted, is admirably and consistently portrayed. 

German and English Dictionny. By W. Dwight Whitney and 
August Hjilmar Edgren. (Macmillan and Co.)—Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. have added to the list of valuable educational works published 
by them a ccmpendious German-Knglish and English-German 
Dictionary, which, while possessing all the usual attributes of a good 
dictionary, has certain others peculiar to itself fo recommend it. By 
careful arrangement and the use of small but clear type, a great mass 


of matter has been got into a comparatively small space, the result 


being a book of very convenient size, containing all the words that a 
student is at all likely to meet with. Much attention has been paid to 
etymology, and the community of origin of some words in the two lan- 
guages and the analogy between others are made evident by the 
adoption of types differing from that ordinarily employed. The 
gonders and principal inflections of all nouns are given, and to make 
the work complote, a list of irregular verbs is appended to each part. 
Through Holland. By Charles W. Wood. (Bentley.)—The Dutch, if 
they desire their country to become popular with travellers—a doubtful 
benefit, indeed, except to one or two classes of the community—owe 
many thanks to Mr. Wood. His picture of travel among the fertile 
levels, placid waters, and old-world architecture of Holland is decidedly 
attractive. Those who cannot climb, and who have a horror of those 
little insects which are commonly found to dwell along with “ height 
and cold, the splendour of the hills,” cannot do better than make the 











very easy transit to Rotterdam and spend a few weeks of holdiday in 
the flat and scrupulously clean country of the Dutch. They will find it, 
for the present, at least, unspoiled by tourists, not without beauty that 


appeals to the eye, and full of objects of interest, historical associations, 


and treasures of art. About all these matters Mr. Wood writes in a 
pleasant and sympathetic way. The reader cannot do better than run 
through his volume, and at least enjoy one of those travels of the 
imagination for which we have all free passes, and which often give so 
much more pleasure than does the costly and laborious reality. 

Disappeared from Her Home. By Mrs. Fred. E. Perkis. ( Remington.) 
—This story, though written in a feeble style, is in a certain measure 
successful. The mystery on which its success depends is well kept, and 
when it is revealed the reader is not dissatisfied with the means that 
have been employed to mystify him. To this praise, however, an im. 
portant exception has to be made. It is altogether too monstrous a 
demand on our credulity to suppose that the body of the mother could 
have been mistaken for the body of the daughter. If this incident had 
been essential to the plot, we should have condemned the whole. But 
as it would survive were this removed, we may allow that it has some 
merit. The author should do what sho can to give point and vigour to 
her style. This accomplished, sho may really make another venture 
with good hope. 

The Harvest of a Quiet Eye: Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This volume consists of papers which have 
been published in the Le‘sure Hour and the Sunday at Home, and were 
better suited, we think, for a separate than for a collective existence, 
Tho impression given by the whole is somewhat wearisome. Medita- 
tions and moralisings of this kind must have either extraordinary 
beauty of language or surprising novelty of thought to recommend 
them effectually, and these are excellencies which we do not find in 
the chapters before us, though, indeed, they are written with correctness 
and good-taste, and are not barren of meaning. Tho author has a 
genuine love of the country, which he observes, it would seem, with 
the attentive look of one who lives for the most part in a city; and he 
is familiar with some of the classics of our language, notably with the 
works of Archbishop Leighton, as being especially appropriate to his 
purpose. After all, the appreciation of a book like this must depend 
upon many things of which a critic can hardly take account. Judging 
it by a purely literary standard, we should say that the same thing has 
been done better before. Yet wo can readily believe that there are 
many minds to which its genuine refinement and piety will be pleasing 
and profitable. 

The Pilot and his Wife. Translated from the Norwegian of Jonas 
Lie, by G. L. Tottenham. (Blackwood and Sons).—This is a very fresh 
and vigorous story. It opens with a striking picture of “old Jacob” 
in his lonely dwelling on Little Torungen, and the young girl, his 
grand-danghter, who grows up into singular beauty of form and 
independence of character. Two lovers are attached to her, one of 
them an officer in the Navy, the other a scaman of humble station. 
The rivalry between them, and the jealousics which it causes when the 
old man’s death compels her to leave her island home, are forcibly 
described. Then comes a singularly graphic picture of the life of 
Salvé Christiansen (that was the name of the humbler lover) when he is 
driven into exile by the preference which he supposes the girl to show 
for his rival. The Brazilian Frederigo and the ferocious leopardess 
his sister Paolina, are very well-drawn pictures, while the purity and 
constancy of Elizabeth, the heroine, stands out in striking contrast to 
the passion and turbulence of those with whom her future are mixed up. 
This is a tale of uncommon merit, which both force of writing and 
thorough wholesomeness of tone may well shame those many novelists 
of England and France, who seek to compensate for their feebleness by 
the sinister oxcitement of ambiguous or immoral situations. 

What He Cost Her. By James Payn. 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—A girl of fierce, independent character makes the acquaintance of a 
young man under circumstances which make her regard him as some- 
thing of a hero. The acquaintance ripens into love, but a love which 
proceeds from her rather than from the man to whom she has given 
her heart. It would be spoiling Mr. Payn’s novel to give an epitome 
of his story. The general character is sufficiently indicated by the 


title which he has given to it. Briefly, she finds out her mistake, > 


learns that the man to whom she has given her love is not worthy of it, 
and acts under the painful circumstances which arise with rare nobility. 
It is difficult to criticise the plot without revealing it. Yet we may say 
so much as this, that the mystery which envelopes the heroine’s ante- 
cedents scarcely seoms, when it is brought to light, to be adequate to 
the anticipations that have been formed about it. And we may 
also express a doubt whether the pains which the writer has evidently 
taken to make himself acquainted with the subject have been altogether 
successful. The courts of law are very unwilling indeed to dissolve a 
marriage, and when there were no particular objects to be gained by 
concealment of a material fact, it may be doubted whether even col- 
lusion between the two parties would have been held a valid reason. 
This does not affect, however, the value of Mr. Payn’s book, which deals 
with a painful subject in a way which other novelists might emulate 
with advantage. 

A Girl of a Thousand; or, Passages in the Life of Laura Bellairs. 
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(Walbrook and Co.)—Thisis a sketch of a young woman’s career, put 
into an autobiographical form. There is a certain cleverness about it, 
though we should say that the author wants practice in writing. The 
idea, we presume, is to represent a character which affects cynicism, 
but really possesses more affection and sense of duty than it is willing to 
to allow or is even conscious of. The chief part of Laura’s career is that 
of a teacher, and there is a certain freshness about her school experiences. 

Every Boy's Annual. Edited by Edmund Routledge, F.R.G.S. (Rout- 
ledge and Co.)—At this time of year boys must be looking out anxiously 
for reviews of books especially intended for them, and wondering 
which of the many handsome volumes (for their name is legion) will 
fall to their share. There will be no cause for discontent if Routledge’s 
Annual happens to become theirs, with its bright and attractive bind- 
ing, its varied contents, and its multitude of illustrations. Jules 
Verne’s “* Voyage Round the World” is the chief story, and like his 
other works, it abounds in thrilling and fantastic adventures. Forty 
years ago we should have read it eageriy, and boys are now very much 
what they were then. The only other serial, “ Uncle Chesterton’s 
Heir,” is perhaps too markedly moral to be popular with boys. Of the 
short articles, those on natural history are the best, that on “The 
Horso,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, being worthy of the attention of old 
and young alike. Charades, acrostics, and puzzles innumerable 
complete the volume. 

The Ecclesiastical Calendar: its Theory and Construction. By 
Samuel Butcher, D.D., late Bishop of Meath. (Hodge and Co., Dublin ; 
Macmillan, London.)—This learned work explains the principles on 
which the tables placed at the beginning of the Prayer-book for the 
finding of Easter, &c., are based. For the most part, the contents are of a 
technical kind, which would not interest the general reader, and which 
not all of those who are professionally interested in the subject would 
care to study. But there is something of general interest to be gleaned 
from it. We observe that the Bishop was strongly in favour of a fixed 
Easter, though he did not think that there was any hope of the change 
being made. We may quote the explanation of a difficulty which 
periodically occurs:—‘‘The Lunar Tables, whether for the mean or 
true motion of the moon, are sufficiently accurate to make it possible 
that an astronomical Easter determined by the mean or true full moon 
should be kept on one Sunday in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in West- 

minster Abbey on the following Sunday ; for the difference of longitude 
between those two churches being about seven seconds (St. Paul’s the 
more eastward), one Sunday morning begins at St. Paul's about seven 
seconds before it begins at the Abbey. Now suppose Easter to be de- 
termined by the true full moon, and that on a Saturday evening at the 
Abbey the Paschal full moon happens at four seconds before midnight, 
then at St. Paul's it will happen three seconds after midnight on 
Sunday morning. The result will be that at the Abbey this Sunday 
will be Easter Day, while at St. Paul’s the Paschal moon following on 
this Sunday, the next Sunday will be Easter Day.” 

Clergy Directory for 1878, (Bosworth.)—This is the new volume, 
corrected for 1878, of a very convenient and compendious little Clerical 
Directory, which we have used much and always found accurate. 

Parliamentary Buff-book,—being an analysis of the divisions of the 
House of Commons, with a descending scale of attendances of Members 
at divisions, and a list of the subjects on which divisions were taken. 
With explanatory notes. By Thomas Nicolls Roberts. (Published by the 
Author, 2 Torrington Street, Russell Square.)—This should be a most 
useful book to constituents, as we have more than once observed in 
these columns. But while constituencies will probably measure their 
Member’s merits to some extent by the number of divisions he has 
attended, we would suggest to Mr. Roberts in his next volume to give 
us alsv an analysis of the number of motions each individual Member 
has moved or seconded. This might, perhaps, furnish us with a measure 
of the obstructiveness of the too active representatives of certain Irish 
constituencies. 


New Eprt1ons.—Among new editions and reprints we may notice 
Of the Imitation of Christ. Four Books. By Thomas 4 Kempis. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) This isa very handsome volume. The text of Messrs. 
Rivington’s edition (1876), an unmutilated text, if our memory serves 
us, is followed. It is adorned with well designed and well-executed 
initial letters, and with other illustrations, which are for the most part 
appropriate and elegant. The paper and printing aro all that could be 
desired. In “ Bohn’s Standard Libfary” we have Flower, Fruit, and 
Thorn Pieces; or, the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage of Formian, 
Stanislaus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate in the Burgh of Kukschnappel, by 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, translated by Alexander Ewing (Bell and 
Sons); Kent’s International Law, edited by J. Abdy, LL.D., “a 
Second edition, revised and brought down to the present time ” (Deighton 
and Bell, Stevens and Sons, Bell and Sons); The Mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Italy, by Thomas Keightley, edited by Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D. 
Bell and Sons); A History of English Literature, by William Spalding, 
“a new edition, continued to 1876” (Oliver and Boyd); Lives of the 
Saints, by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A., October (Hodges); Zhe 





Gospel of the Nineteenth Century, published for the author by Cassell | 


and Co, ; Nestleton Magna: a Story of Yorkshire Methodism (J. Grose 
Thomas) ; History of the British Empire, one of “ Collins’s School Series,” 
“a new and enlarged edition, with questions and copious index” 





j (Collins and Sons)——-The Lady's T'reasury for 1877, edited by Mrs. 


Warren (Bemrose), is republished in one volume, which is full of useful 
information, and not without pleasant reading. We extract a remedy 
for indigestion which those who like may use :—‘Drink cold boiled 
water with your dinner, and after it sit quietly for twenty minutes, no 
longer; then walk for an hour. Shun wine, spirits, ale, and beer.” 
This sounds cheerful. 
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MESSRS. BESANT and RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 


Y CELIA’S ARBOUR: a Tale of Portsmouth Town. By 


M2A2cus WARD and CO.’S LIST. 





the Authors of ‘* Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ The Golden Butterfly,” &c. ty ; a Tale about English Children in Italy. By G. E. 


Sampson Low and Oo.. and at every Library in the Kingdom. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
_— on the LABOUR QUESTION. By Tuomas 


Brassey, M.P. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


BRUNEFILLE. With numerous Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 
octavo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 4s 6d. - y. Guure 
“The huge pile of Christmas literature which has come under our notice this 
year concealed beneath its mass the most charming volume of all.”"—Globe, 
“ Forty-four charming drawings.”—/llustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 








BISHOP SHORT’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
The Ninth Edition, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
KETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
to the REVOLUTION of 1688. By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, D.D., Lord 


Bishop of St. Asaph. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


UNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of GERMAN HISTORY 

for the LITTLE ONES. By OnaR.Lotre M. YONGE, Author of “ Stories of 
English History,” &c. With Coloured Frontispi Illuminat i 
numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 6s. 





Title-page, and 








ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools. Revised Editions:— 


Will shortly be published 


EROES of SOUTH-AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By N. 

DANVERS, Author of “Heroes of North African Discovery.” 8vo, cloth 

extra, with Map and numerous Illustrations, price 5s. This volume will contain 
an account of Mr. Stanley's recent travels. 








First English Grammar . 
Key, with Additional Exercises 





Higher English Grammar ........... ove 


ARCUS WARD’S EVERYDAY ATLAS.—30 Maps, 

printed in colours, with Geographical Illustrations, Coloured Illuminated 

Title-Page, and a complete Index. Imperial 4to, strong boards, cloth back, printed 
designs on side, price 3s 6d. 








Companion to the Higher Grammar ....... 





English Composition and Rhetoric ..... ian 


ARCUS 


Coho em 
oCoaven 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 





PROFESSOR BAIN'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 
Deductive, 4s 64; Inductive, 6s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Third Edition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d. 


ETHIOS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition, 15s. 


London: LONGMANS and Go. 


complete index, price 5s. 


WARD’S SCHOOL ATLAS.—This 
| contains 30 Maps printed in Colours. A most useful atlas for schools and 
colleges. Imperial 8vo, maps folded, decorated cloth cover, elastic binding, with 


Atlas 


omp lete catalogue post free on application. 


Marcus WARD and Co., London and Belfast. 





various Languages. 





—<— LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 


Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, " 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and 


odera Literature, in 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are aliowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading: 
open from Ten to half-past Oe. eee a on application. 


-FOOIS 
TT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79\GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
‘OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


( i OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 
DAY, January 17th. For Prospectus and further par- 

ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. hd 
SCHOOL, 


LENHEIM HOUSE 
A 


READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
Spectus, apply to the Principals 


IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Boys 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. H. 
A. D. SURRIDGE, M.A, and Rey. A. LAW 
WATHERSTON, M.A. 


OUR PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 

work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 

very experienced, and has no other engagements, on 

the Malvern Hills —“M.A.,” Rose Bank, West 
Malvern. 


ITHERNDEN, CATERHAM 
VALLEY.—Mr. ©. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of the University of London), assisted by 
able Masters, receives Twenty Resident Pupils.— 
References kindly permitted to Rev. Dr. Abbott, 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthur Cohen, Esq., Q.C., 
Rear-Admiral Maxse, Mr. Serjeant Parry, &c. 


LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, and NATURAL-SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Nine or more Open to Competi- 
tion, at Midsummer, 1878. Value, from £25 to £504 
year, which may be increased from a Special Fund to 
£90 a year, in cases of Scholars who require it. Further 
—- from the Head Master or Secretary, the 
0) 


lege, Clifton, Bristol. 
ILTON HOUSE, READING.— 
HIGH-CLASS SOHOOL for GIRLS.—Con- 
ducted by Miss WHITE, and resident foreign and 
English Governesses. Pupils prepared for the Ex- 
aminations. Professors in attendance. First Term 
for 1878 will begin January 24. References extending 


over a period of twenty years. 

OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
rospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. 

ulian’s, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 


RAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS in MIDDLE and HIGHER 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—A PRINCIPAL (lady) is re- 
quired for the Training College immediately to be 
established by the Teachers’ Training and Registra- 
tion Society. Fixed salary £300 a year, together with 
capitation fees, the maximum being £500. Candidates 
are requested to send in testimonials and forms of 
application on or before February 7th. For forms of 
Pye &c., apply to the Secretary, Miss BROUGH, 
112 Brompton Road, 8.W. 


























ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
OLATION, in Connection with University College, 


Fourteen Lectures, by Professor BEESLY, on ENG- 
LISH HISTORY, from the Accession of James I., to 
the Restoration, on Tuesdays at 2.30, beginning 
January 29. Fee, £1 Is. 

Twelve Lectures, by Professor HAYTER LEWIS, on 
ARCHITECTURE, on Wednesdays at 3.30, beginning 
January 30. Fee, £1 lis 6d. 
ure in the Office at the College, or of J. E. 

» 27 Oxford Square, W. 








ANTED, by the METROPOLITAN 
ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG 
SERVANTS, a LADY as SECRETARY. Applica- 
tion to be made by letter, to the Hon. Sec.,7 Great 
College Street, Westminster, S.W. 


A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, 
WRANGLER, and distinguished in Classics, 
who, having held his last Mastership more than four 
(43) years, has since been engaged in Private Tuition, 
Visits and Receives Pupils —‘ RHO,” 17 Lingfield 
= + aaaaaea S.W.; or 8 Craig's Court, Charing 
ross, S.W. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION. 

The Hibbert Trustees are prepared to grant at their 
meeting in June next One or Two Scholarships of 
£200 per annum each, for two years, to Graduates of 
any University in Great Britain and Ireland, between 
the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight, to enable 
them to study Theology and Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy at Universities in Germany, Holland, or Switzer- 
land (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the 
Trustees. Full particulars may be obtained of the 
Secretary, to whom applications for Scholarships must 
be forwarded before March 30, 1878. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 

FIR- 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS ; 
FIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and 
University Colleges, EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a 
few SONS of GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid 
to work, health, and comfort. Masters attend for 
German, French, and Writing. Bournemouth has been 
selected for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool 
summer sea-breezes. The Pupils attend the ministry 
of the Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, 
M.A. Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under six- 
teen, £105; under thirteen, £75. TERM begins 

JANUARY 22. 
British 


RITISH MUSEUM.—The 
Museum will be CLOSED on the IsT and re- 
opened on the 8TH of FEBRUARY. Visitors cannot 
be admitted from the Ist to the 7th of February, in- 


clusive. 
C. T. NEWTON, Deputy Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, January 24, 1878. 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIA- 

. TION.—The ANNUAL MEETING and a CON- 
FERENCE on the objects of the Association, will take 
place at 11{Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, on Thurs- 
day, January 31,at8p.m. Sir ARTHUR HOBHOUSE will 
take the Chair. Subjects for discussion:—1. Means 
of Promoting Women’s Education in India. 2. 
Reception and Assistance of Indian Students io 
England. No cards required. 

E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 

















NE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 

and Twenty-Five Churchyards presented as 

free gifts; 710 Churchyards purchased by Parishes ; 

234 Churchyards purchased by voluntary subscription. 

Total, 2,469. Given in the short space of 30 years, in 

reliance on public faith, for certain fixed purposes, are 

to be diverted to purposes alien to those intended by 
the donors. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, M.P., will move a Resolu- 
tion on February 8. Write immediately to your 
Representatives (Liberal or Conservative) urging them 
to resist this breach of faith. Donors of Land for 
Churchyards communicate with the Hon. Secretaries, 
“ Society for the Rejection of the Burials Bill,” offices 
Torquay, in order to secure your gifts to the objects 
you intended. 

Funds in aid of this work will be gratefully received 
by W. H. KITSON, Treasurer. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 

















ESTITUTE GIRLS.— Between 40 
and 50 are being trained for Domestic Servante 
in the GIRLS' HOME, founded at No. 22 Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, under the auspices of Frederick 
Denison Maurice. SUBSCRIPTIONS, which are much 
needed, may be paid at the Home, or at the National 
Provincial Bank of England, 53 Baker Street, W. 
Chairman, HARRY JONES, Rectory, St. George’s- 

in-the-East; Hon. Sec., ELIZABETH F, BELL, 123 
Gloucester Terrace, W. 


HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE, 
—On Monday, and during the week, will be per- 

formed the GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMLI 
“THE WHITE CAT,” by E. L. Blanchard, scenery 
by W. Beverley, in which the celebrated Vokes Family 
will appear. Premitre Danseuse, Madlle. Pitteri. 
Double Harlequinade. Morning Performances eve 
Monday, Weduesday, and Saturday during the mont. 
of January.—Box Office open 10 till 5 daily until} 
further notice. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.— 
The ROSE and the RING: a Christmas Fairy Tale, 
adapted from Thackeray; given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, vocally assisted by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion 
Vere, Minnie Olifford, &.—CHEMICAL MYSTERIES, 
a Holiday Lecture; and LIGHT and COLOUR, with 
Interesting Experiments, by Professor Gardner.— 
PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordinary, by Dr. Holden. 
—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, its History and Pro- 
gress to the Present Date; and a Lecture illustrative 
of TORPEDO WARFARE, with an Interesting Exhi- 
bition of Torpedoes, by Mr. J. L. King. —CHRISTMAS 
in the OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c.—Admis- 
sion to the whole, is; Reserved Stalls, 2s 6d. Tickets 
can be sent by post. Annual Tickets, available till 
December 31st, 1878, 10s 6d. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 

Admission 1s; Catalogues 6d. 

H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETOHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. 
Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting and fishing.—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agemey 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


» . “ There’sno sweeter Tobacco comes 
ILLS from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the ‘THREEOASTLES.’"—Vide 
+‘ THREE “The Virginians.” 
ld only in Packets and - = 
Fern protected by the CASTLES.” 
Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
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HEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, 


HAVE SEVERAL CLIENTS, WITH VARYING 
CAPITALS, 


who are anxious 
TO INVEST IN BUSINESSES. 
Full particulars, in confidence, to 
30 MARK LANE. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon = aan the principal towns in 
| aad a. } 3 greed on Appl 
ney received on tata rates. at 
9 Ofices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. warped 
WILLIAM PURDY, Genera) Manag:r. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Streetand Cee! London. —Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. ur- 
ane we BEORGE: WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J BROOMFIELD 


WRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANOE OOMPANY, 











I 





32 New Bridge Street, London. 
Incorporated under Acts of Parliament. 
CEED HALF A MILLION 


The FUNDS in HAND 
STE 


ING. 
The Average Cash Bonus eaaty) exceeds 23 


per cent. on the Premiums 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTAB- 

GishEp 1807. 

Net Premiums and Interest ..........00..00+. £396,818 
Accumulated Funds............. ove £3, 107,054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
rts, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


_ GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








~ REDUCED BATES for NON-PARTIOIPATING 
aaa ERSITY 1 ‘LIFE ASSURANCE 


25 Pall Mel Saab. S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ............. . £1,000,900 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
‘the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
an 


num. 
For Forms of Pro and Information, apply to 
the SEORETARY. — 


on * AGaiset ACCIDENTS. 
I of the 
WAY PASSENG ‘ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The = t Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
——s —y £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £210,000. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ ‘standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the a Stations, the Loca) 


Agent 
64 CORNHILL, ‘TONDO 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capita], £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation ‘grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, , Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


AMERICAN ge IAL. 
PRIZE MED. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice paneeiay: "—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall 





RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—fo0d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 





A SMALLER CLASSICAL 


A SMALLER’ HISTORY 


A SMALLER HISTORY 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SERIES OF SMALLER 
HISTORIES. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG 
PERSONS. 





These Smaller Histories, edited by Dr. Wm. Smith, 
have been undertaken at the request of several 
teachers, who require for their pupils more elementary 
books than the “ Student's Manuals." The most recent 
authorities have been consulted, an d it is confidently 
believed that the Works will be found to present 
careful and trustworthy accounts, 





IL. 

A SMALLER SCRIPTURE 
HISTORY of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
With 40 Woodcuts. (370 pp.) 16mo, 3s 6d. 

“ This book is intended to be used with, and not in 
the place of, the Bible. The object of the author has 
been to supply a condensed manual of Scripture his- 
tory for junior classes. A comprehensive but at the 
same time concise work of this description has long 
been a desideratum, and we have much pleasure in 
expressing our conviction that Dr. Smith has hit the 
mark exactly.''—London Mirror. 


Ir. 
A SMALLER ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY of the EAST, from the EARLIEST TIMES 
to the CONQUEST of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 
With 70 Woodcuts. (310 pp.) 16mo, 3s 6d. 
“This book is designed to aid the study of the Scrip- 
tures, by placing in their true historical relations those 
allusions to Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Phonicia, and 
the Medo-Persian Empire, which form the back-ground 
of the history of Israel from Abraham to Nehemiah. 
The present work is an indispensable adjunct of the 
‘Smaller Scripture Histery;' and the two have been 
written expressly to be used together."—Pre/ ace. 


Int. 


A SMALLER MANUAL of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. With 36 Woodcuts. 
(240 pp.) 16mo, 3s 6d. 

“ This is an elementary work on Ancient Geogra phy. 

The more important towns alone are mentioned; the 

historical notices are curtailed; modern names are 

introduced only in special cases, and a very ample 

Index is supplied."—Preface. 


Iv. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL and POLI- 
TICAL. (400 pp.) Post 8vo, 5s. 

This work has been drawn up for the Middle Forms 

in Public Schools, Ladies’ Seminaries, Training Col- 

leges, Assistant and Pupil Teachers, Middle Class and 

Commercial Schools. 


v. 
A SMALLER HISTORY of 
GREECE, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
ROMAN CONQUEST. With 74 Woodcuts. (268 pp.) 
16mo, 3s 6d. 


ASMALLER HISTORY of ROME, 


from the EARLIEST TIMES to the ESTABLISH- 
MENT of the EMPIRE. With70 Woodcuts. (324 
pp.) 16mo, 3s 6d. 


Vit. 


MYTHOLOGY. With Translations from the 
Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. 
With 90 Woodcuts. (300 pp.) 16mo, 3s 6d. 


vu. 

of 
Times to the 
(400 pp.) 16mo, 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Year 1868. With 68 Woodcuts. 
3s 6d. 


of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE; Giving a Sketch of 
the Lives of our Chief Writers. (276 pp.) 1émo 
3s 6d. 














awarded to J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


A H 

CHITIS.—The most efficacious remedy is | 
ATURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, | 
and all other forms for Smoking and | 

Inhalation, prepared by 

AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London ; and to 
be had of all Chemists { 





MA and CHRONIC BRON- | SMALLER SPECIMENS 


of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, Selected from the 
Chief Authors, and arranged Chronologically, 
With Explanatory Notes. (368 pp.) 16mo, 3s 6d. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


LEARNING and HEALTH. 
W. RICHARDSON.—See the GENTLE. 
MAN’S MAGAZINE for February, which 
contains also a further instalment my Major 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S New Novel, 
ROY’S WIFE, illustrated by A. Hopkins. 





Price 1s, Illustrated. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,766, for — 
a 
Roy's Wirs. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated 
by A. Hopkins. 
LEARNING AND HEALTH. By B. W. Richardson, M.D. 
PaPAL ELECTIONS AND ELgctTors. ByO. A. 
NEw WAYs OF MEASURING THE SUN’ 3 DISTANGB. By 
R. A. Proctor. 
Primitive Mora ParLosopay. By J. A. Farrer. 
Sir Peter TEAZLE. By Dutton Cook. 
ErigramMs. By Charles Ward. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
*,* Vol. CCXLL is now ready, cloth extra, price 
8s 6a; Cases for Binding, 2s each. 


Price 1s, Lllustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, 
No. 136, for — 
CONTE 
By Proxy. By James = Tainust. by A. Hopkins. 
Some SUPERSTITIONS OF THE TURKS. 
GENIUS AT THE HAMMER. By Richard Dowling. 
VitroRIA COLONNA. By Frances E. Trollope, 
OLD FooTBALL Gossip. By Robert R. Macgregor. 
THe RETURN OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. 
Illustrated by Arthur rr 
*,* Now ready, Vol. IV. cloth gilt, 7s 6d; 
Oases for Binding, 28 each. 


NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN McOARTHY. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Llustrations, 21s. 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c, 

With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
“A novel which may be sipped like choice wine; it 
is one to linger over and to ponder; to be enjoyed 
like fine, sweet air, or good company; for it is per- 
vaded by a perfume of honesty and humour, of high 
feeling, of kindly, penetrating bumour, of good-sense, 
and wide knowledge of the world, of a mind richly 
cultivated and amply stored. There is scarcely & page 
in these volumes in which we do not find some fine 
remark or felicitous reflection of piercing, yet gentle 
and indulgent irony."—Daily News. 








Mr. PROCTOR’S NEW VOLUME _* ESSAYS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d 
MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 
NOMY. p 4 RicHaRD A. PRocToR. 
“Perhaps th test of Mr. Proctor’s very 
many pleasant volumes. "—Graphic. 





Small Ove, with Portrait, cloth gilt, 68. 
THOREA e and A 
Study. By H.A. Pasa, Author of “The Life of 
Thomas de Quincey," 
“Thoreau’s story is one of the most attractive 
stories of our time, and we have to thank Mr. Page 
for g it for us." —¥4; 








NEW VOLUME of HUNTING SKETCHES, 
Oblong folio, half-bound, 21s. 
CANTERS IN CRAMPSHIRE. 


By G. BOWERS. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK, 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
With Dlustrations by RANDOLPH CALDEOOTT. 


THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNOCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s, 


PROSE and VERSE, 

Satirical, and Sentimental. By THOMAS Moors, 
With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, chiefly from the Author's Manuscri apt. 
and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. 

Notes and Preface by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD, 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


LAMB’S POETRY for CHILDREN, 
and PRINCE DORUS. Carefully Reprinted from 
the unique copies recently discovered. 





Post 8vo, Lilustrated Boards, 2s each. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS, 
By WILKIE COLLINS.—The Woman in White— 
Antonina—Basil—Hide and Seek—The Dead Seoret 
—The Queen of Hearts—My Miscellanies—The 
Moonstone—Man and Wife—Poor Miss Fi 

or Mrs. ?—The New Magdalen—The Frozen Deep 
The Law and the Lady. 

By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE.—Ready- 

Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—This Son 
of Vulean—My Little Girl—The Oase of Mr. Lucraft 
—With Harp and Crown. 

By MARK TWAIN.—The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
—A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY.—Oakshott Castle. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 

Waterman—One Against the World. 

By JOHN and KATHERINE SAUNDERS.—The 

Lion in the Path. 

By the AUTHOR of “ THAT LASS o' LOWRIE'S."— 

Surly Tim. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My DEAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less istry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 








WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE 


“ The highest possible degree of Illu- 
mination."—Morning Post, 
13th July, 1874. S I L B E R 





‘Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


“ The Silber 1 ~ give off nothing 
that can be in the smallest degree 


injurious."—Lancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 
“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 


been obtained.” —7Zimes, 14th July, 1874. L i G H t 
PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 
With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Reoms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


“S ANITA S.” 


This incomparable colourless Fiuid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic known. 
“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.’’ 

HE 7imes of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, ) “ GQ ANITAS” should be used in every Laundry, to 
& very brief experience appears to have been bleach the clothes and prevent the spread o 
sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS,’ which infection. A quart should be added to every 20 

=. od take its place as a valuable antiseptic and gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 
ectant.” 











ls 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
« ee is agg ap amma against thespread gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 
of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Miiiis n te 
Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle,and all Infectious | This went as SAnTTAS.” its kind 
Diseases. it Is a _ no 10- | Used as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of tobacco 
cain, Be, ot be ae sceumneotel and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 
the highest medical authorities. of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 


| “ ANITAS ” Prices.—Bottles, Ist Quality only, 1s, 











se | ‘eS — eens Disinfectant or Antiseptic 

can be employed with useful results, nothing is 

so effectual as ‘Sanitas." Pamphlet, Testi- 

monials, and all particulars free, on application 

to the SANITAS COMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, 
London, E.O. 

“SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 

Druggists, or direct from the Company. 





| 

ANITAS" is the only preservative of BEER kept | 

in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, 

should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, | 

Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be 

kept sweet and fresh by the use of 
“SANITAS.” 








HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 

MR. ERASMUS WILSON, 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


F.R.S. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





pone EXTRACT 


MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 








—— 


FOR BLANOMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Dret, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
UDDEN MOURNING— 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn. 
fog require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 


AY’S, 
The London General Mourning W arehouse, 
_Regent Street, W. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
fMHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8S, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be disti: ed 
from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 

durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King's 
















Patterns. Old Silv’r. Thread. or Shell 

12 Table Forks.............. £1 10 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons .. an £10 0.83 1 628 8 PG 
12 Dessert Forks............ 1 2 0...1 9 0... 11 © 
12 Dessert Spoons mm &£ Se G8 7 Goes 
12 Tea Spoons ..........00. O14 0..1 0 O..1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0.013 6 

2 Sauce Ladles ......... 0 6 0...0 8 0.0 9 0 

1 Gravy Spoon ........0+ - 0 6 0..0 8 0.0 9 0 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 

1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 38 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6..0 3 6.0 4 0 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6..1 4 6 

1 Butter Knife .,........ 0 2 9..0 3 6.0 3 9 

1 Soup Ladle ... - 0 9 0.011 0..,.012 0 

1 Sugar Sifter.. - 0 8 0.0 4 0..0 4 0 


Total....cccocccere-£8 19 3...11 19 6...138 0 6 

Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 

Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 

ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 

Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—With the inclemencies of winter, many 
afflictions will arise unless effective means for pre- 
venting or checking their course be adopted. No lin- 
gering cough, hoarseness, and shortness of breath on 
slight exertion, should be permitted to continue a 
single day, without measures being taken for their 
removal, more especially when remedial means are 
safe, rapid, and effective; these qualities are displayed 
in a high degree by Holloway's preparations. The 
Ointment rubbed upon the skin draws surplus blood 
from congested structures, and gives immense relief 
to every oppressed organ concerned in the respiration 
and the circulation. This wholesome effect externally, 
aided by the alterative action of the Pills internally, 
dispels all danger from intent mischief. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avuided,a soft bundage being worn round the 
body, while the pees resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN f LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 

Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porcas, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 168 each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

don. 
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BE & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 

ORK and GAME PIES; also, 

SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 











rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





—— for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES’ AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 

All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourve Street, 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY IS NOW OPEN, WITH AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY DECEASED ” 
ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


The GALLERY is open from 10.0 a.m. until 6.0 p.m. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


C R AM €E R’S 
PIANETTES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 











The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble . . . 25 to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge ... 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique, trichord throughout . . . . 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and dura- 
bility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; and of the Principal 
Music-sellers throughout the country. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &c. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 








Leicester Square, London. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 
BRAVAIS’ DIALY 





DIALYSED 
IRON. 
“FER BRAVAIS.” 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 
Pure Iron and Oxygen combined, without Acid. 


LANCET, June 9, 1877.—Neutral, tasteless. A 
Deautiful and interesting preparation.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, March 3, 1877.—“ Has 
all the good effects of Iron, without producing consti- 
pation or disturbing the digestion, and it does not 
Dlacken the teeth." 


Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS and CO., 
Paris, 13 Rue Lafayette; 
London Office, 8 Idol Lane, E.C. 


To be had of all Chemists. Price 4s 6d and 3s per 


bottle. 
MORSON & SON’S 


PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 
PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 


— LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 

ttle. 

eens GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
ttle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturera, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


*““OHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 18 6d per 4 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, ne matter at what age. 

ASE for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
at wee aoe — _— 4 > — 

olesale—An, 9 r mes 
Street, London, “i - 








PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 
DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEAN B’ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sots, 21s, 56s, 95a. 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO TEA AND OoFFEs Sets, from £3 7s to £24, 
ELECTRO CRUBTS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Bronzep TEA AND Corre Urns. 

Dish COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


ESTABLISHED 








Lamps— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
TOOLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


FenpERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXEs, &c. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 














| DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unf frequently made, * that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts ut analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap,Fever, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 
J. OC. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M'‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I | ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. Bovtton and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 

Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. 





dca atat + 











SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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BOOKS BY L. T. MEADE. 


—e 


KNIGHT of TO-DAY. Crown 8vo, post free, 6s. 
= “A aot dedicated to the memory of Charles Kingsley, and not unworthy of the dedication. Shows much insight into haman character."—A4 


“ The plot is ad 
prove very attractive ; the style, 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, post free, 6s. 


though simple, is graphic, and at times powerful."—Times. 


GREAT ST. BENEDICT’S. A Tale. By L. T. Meade.| DAVI 


(RER2UM mmm 
mirably worked out.”—English Independent.——“ A finely imagined story of a good man,,....[t is a book well worth reading.”—Guardian.—« Will 


D’S LITTLE LAD. (Uniform with ‘‘Scamp and 1) 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


of City Byeways. By L. T. Meade. New Edition. Crown 8vo. Lllustrated. 3s 64, 


AMP and I. A Sto 
s8C « All as true to life and as touchingly set forth as any heart could desire, beguiling the reader into smiles and tears, and into sympathy with them all."—Achenwum. 


=——“ Very touching and beautiful.”"—British Quarterly. 


BOOKS BY BRENDA. 


A SATURDAY’S BAIRN. By Brenda, Author of ‘‘ Froggy’s Little Brother.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5g, 
LOTTY’S VISIT to GRANDMAMMA. A Story for the} NOTHING to NOBODY. New Edition. Small 8vo, 2s6a 


Little Ones. With Fifty Illustrations by W.J. Petherick. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“ An admirable book for little people.”—Literary World. 


FROGGY’S LITTLE BROTHER. A Story of the East 
End. New Edition. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
“ Plenty of original merit; we wish to give it our very best word.”—TZimes. 


Ree 


Conditions of Men.” 


reality."—Guardian. 


WORKS BY EMILY S&S. HOLT. 


“ Quite worthy of comparison with ‘ Jessica's First Prayer’ and * Little Meg.’ "as 
‘ord. 


ESPECIALLY THOSE. A Story on the Prayer ‘‘ For AH 
Small 8yo, cloth extra, 1s 64. 
“A very touching little story. Will help to turn for many a form into a 


LETTICE EDEN ; or, the Lamps of Earth and the Lightof; VERENA. Safe Paths and Slippery Byeways. A Story 


Heaven. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


of To-day. 5s. 


FOR the MASTER’S SAKE. A Tale of the Days of Queen| ASHCLIFFE HALL. A Tale of the Last Century. 5s, 


Mary. Small 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 2s 6d. 


CLARE AVERY. A Tale of the Spanish Armada, Cloth| SISTER ROSE. The Eve of St. Bartholomew. 5s. 
“Capital books for thoughtful young readers."—Literary World. 


extra, 5s. 


London: JOHN F. SHAW and CO., 48 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Student's ‘ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
les Lyell, price 9s, he says :—" As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
£8. a. 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays 2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
0 


Gi Sader eu the Preface to the 
ar’ 








300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DIRWETS .rccccovccccccccccsesscceses 10 10 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
DIB WEPS .cccccccccccssecccscccceevcccessces 2100 


More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries , 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


ee ee WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 








Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





In consequence of Spurious Imitationsof 
EA AND _ PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Publie, LEA 
and PERRINS kave adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
WwW ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
C) 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, W. 


and without which none is genuine. Sold 
lesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manvfacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 











HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 301, JANUARY, is just published. 
CONTENTS, 


1. THE CROMARTIE PAPERS. 

2. HARVEY AND CESALPINO. 

8. THE FRENCH IN INDO-CHINA. 

4, CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 

5. TITIAN. 

6. THIRD VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 

7. STANLEY'S DISCOVERIES AND THE FUTURE OF 
AFRICA. 

8. THE MILITARY POWER OF RosstA. 

9. Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S EXPLORATION OF MYCEN. 

10. THE COMING CONCLAVE. 

11. PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL 


PARTY. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
____ Edinburgh : A. and ©, BLACK. 


Now ready. 
T HE DUBLIN REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES, No. LIX.., price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
F. CURCI AND THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
RoMA SOTTERANEA. 
THE RENAISSANCE AND LIBERTY. 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
. ARUNDEL CASTLE.—THE FITZALANS AND THE 
HOWARDS. 


Cr ee 9 NO et 


6. THE WINTER CAMPAIGN. 

7. AN EXAMINATION OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PsYCHOLOGY. 

8. ON SoME RECENT COMMENTARIES ON THE 
SYLLABUS. 

9. THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A DECLINE IN 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE. 
10. Notices OF Books. 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co.,17 Portman Street, 
W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C 


“JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY. 
Part IV., Vol. XL., now ready, price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 

The President's Inaugural Address. By G. R. Shaw- 
Lefevre, Esq., M.P. Second and concluding Report of 
the Ninth International Statistical Congress at Buda 
Pesth. By Dr. F. J. Mouat, F.R.C.S. 

Address to Section F, “ Economic Science and Sta- 
tistics " of the “ British Association” at Plymouth. 
By Earl Fortescue. On some Doctrines of Popula- 
tion. By Dr. William Farr, F.R.S, D.C.L., &. 

Address to “ Economy and Trade” Department of 
the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science at Aberdeen. By J. Caird, Esq., C.B., F.R.S. 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages, and the Progress of 
Population in Europe. By F. Martin, Esq. Inter- 
national Statistics of Savings-Banks. By E. W. Bra- 
brook, Esq., F.S.A. 

Miseellanea—1l, *‘ Economic Science and Statistics ” 
at the British Association; 2, Turkish Resources ; 3, 
The Excess of Imports; 4, Agricultural Returns for 
1877; 5, Notices of New Books and Additions to the 
Library. 

Annual Index to Vol. XL., &c. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


“TP NHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. *‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree.”"—ZLiterary Churchman. 
‘*Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
— HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 











MORE CURES by 

R. LOCOCK’s PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—From Mr. SHaw, M.P.S., 5 Charles 
Street, Hull:—*‘ They are an unfailing remedy for all 
disorders of the Breath and Lungs. To clergymen, 
singers, aud public speakers they are a perfect boon.” 
The Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure to 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Rheumatism, and ail Hysterical and Nervous com- 
plaints. They taste pleasantly.—Sold by all druggists 
at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for FEBRUARY, 1878, price 2s 6d, contains: 

THE PEACE TO COME. By the Right Hon W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 

THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. By Colonel George 
Chesney. 

A RomAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF RITUALISM. By the 
Abbé Martin. 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION: & Reply. By Dr. H. 
Charlton Bastian. 

THE DANGERS AND WARNINGS OF THE ‘ INFLEXIBLE.’ 
By Sir 8. Robinson. 

Mrs. SiDDONS AS LADY MACBBTH (from Contemporary 
Notes by George Joseph Bell). By Professor Fleem- 
ing Jenkin. 

How THE TURKS RULE ARMENIA. By Dr. H. Sandwith, 
C.B. (of Kars.) 

BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. By Frederick Pollock. 

Our ARMY AND THE PEOPLE (concluded): By John 
Holms, M.P. 

THE PROPOSED INTERFERENCE WITH DOMESTIC HANDI- 
CRAFT. By Frederic Seebohm. 

RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor Henry Morley. 

GERMANY AND HOLLAND. By Mons. de Beaufort 
(Member of the Dutch States-General). 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 





NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY contains the First Part of a New 
Story, entitled “ Within the Precincts,” by Mrs. Oli- 
hant, Author of “Chronicles of Oarlingford,” &c. 
llustrated by Frank Dicksee. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On January 29 (One Shilling), No. 218. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by GnoRGE 

DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 

CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. 
Chap. 1. St. Michael's. 2. The Chevalier'’s Lodges. 
3. The Abbey Precincts. 

TIBET. 

A RING OF WORLDS. 

COLLEY CIBBER. 

OVER THE BALKANS WITH GENERAL GOURKO. 

PESSIMISM AND POETRY. 

My WIFE. 

“For PEROIVAL.” With an Illustration. Chap. 19 

Sissy Consults her Oracle. 20.— 

“T and my mistress, side by side, 

Shall be together, breathe and ride." —R. BROWNING 
21. Reconciliation. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Oo., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
289, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS 





THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 


RR 

2. SCIENTIFIC LECTURES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 

3. SCHLIEMANN’S MYCBNA. 

4. MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION THROUGE 
LIFE. 

5. Stn ERSKINE MAy's “ DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE.” 

6. A FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE. 

7. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

8. LORD MELBOURNE. 

9. THE HOvSE OF COMMONS AND THE OBSTRUCTIVE 
Parry. 

10. THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1878. No. DOOXLVIII. Price 2s6d. 
CONTENTS. 
MINE Is TaHINE.—Part VIII. 
IRONCLADS AND TORPEDOES: the ‘Inflexible’ and Mr. 





ABOVE THE CLOUDS: a Reverie on the Bel Alp 

A Ripe For Lire. 

A VISIT TO SOPHIA AND THE HEIGHTS OF KAMERLEE 
—CHRISTMAS, 1877. 

THE Lifes OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

A PATRIOT QUEEN. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINK. By Theodore Martin. 

THE StoRM IN THE East.—No. IX. 

THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London 
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Post 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 7s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY & GEOGRAPHY 
OF IRELAND. 


By EDWARD HULL, 


Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland ; 


M.A., F.R.S., 
Author of “ The Coal-Fields of Great Britain.” 


CONTENTS. 
Part I., Geological Formation of Ireland.—Part II., Physical Geography of Ireland.—Part III., The 


Glaciation of Ireland. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREEZ. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


History of English Humour. By 
the Rev. A.G. L‘ESTRANGE. 2 vols., 21s. 

“A book of the highest mark and character. The 
literary man, the antiquarian, and the historian will 
combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into 
every well-selected library." — Messenger. 


A Young Squire of the Seven- 
TEENTH CENTURY, from the Papers of 
CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. Edited by 
JouNn CORDY JBAFFRESON. 2 vols., 21s. 


A Man of Other Days; Recol- 
lections of the Marquis de BEAUREGARD. 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols., 21s. 


Lodge’ s Peerage and Baronet- 

E for 1878. Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 47th 
Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 

“This work is the most perfect and elaborate re- 
oord of the living and recently-deceased members of | 
the peerage of the three kingdoms as it stands at this 
day.” —TZimes. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ruby Grey. By W. Hepworth 


DIXON. 3 vols. 


Twice Loved. By Alice King, 


Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 








BLACKWOOD’S 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS, 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 





This day is published, price 2s 6d. 


Vol. III.— PASCAL. 


By Principal TULLOCH. 


The previous Volumes contain :— 
1. DANTE.......... By the Eprror. 
2. VOLTAIRE... By General E. B. Hamuey. 


Volumes in the press:— 


PETRARCH ....... By Henry Reeve. 
(On 1st March. 


GOETHE By A. Harwarp, Q.C. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Will be published very shortly, 2 vols. 8vo. 
THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY: 
BEING 


A HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MORAL CULTURE. 





The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the most interesting novels of the day.”— 
Court Journal. 


Under the Will. By Mary Cecil |_ 


HAY. 3 vols. 
“ These volumes are decidedly attractive." —Post. 


Doris Barugh. By Mrs. Macquoid, | 
Author of * Patty,” ‘‘ Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting story, comprising many scenes of | 
true dramatic power."—Daily News. 


The Village Comedy. By Mortimer | | 


and FRANCES COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“ Full of vivacity and incident."—Pall Mall. 


Madge. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 


3 vols. (Just ready. 





12mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
IRST FRENCH COURSE, upon Dr. 
Ahn’s System. Thoroughly Revised, &c. By | 
STEPHANE BARLET, Head French Master at the | 
Mercers' and the Stationers’ Schools, and Examiner to 
the College of Preceptors. 
*,* Adopted by the London School Board. 
London: WILLIAM TEeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








” 12mo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 

HN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 
£ New Edition. Entirely Re-edited by JAcoB 
GABER, University, Heidelberg. 

* Adopted by London School Board. 
London: WILLIAM TE6¢ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. | 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 38 6d; “post ft free, 389d. 
HE TEETH, and HOW to SAVE 
THEM. By L. P. MerepITH, M.D., D.D.S. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 





NEW WORK ON BRAZIL. 
With Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
IONEERING in SOUTH BRAZIL: 
Three Years of Forest and Prairie Life in the | 
Province of Parané. By Tuomas P. Brag WITHER, | 
Assoc. Inst. O.E., F.B.G.S. 
JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Qysoas RELICS. ‘Third Edition, 5s. 


“ His best characteristics ane buoyancy and good- 
humoured satire."—Athenzu: 

“A Literary Curiosity. n= Public Opinion. 

“Much cleverness and some poetry.” — British 
Quarterly. 
ADAMS and FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, London. 








By C. STANILAND WAKE, 


| Author of ‘Chapters on Man,” &c. With Table of 
Contents, and Copious Index. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Cheap Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged. 
Post 8vo, price 4s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
| of Human Immortality. With Observations on Recent 
Criticisms. By EDWARD Waite, Author of “ The 
Mystery of Growth.” 
“An exceedingly able work. "—Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Tait in the Unseen Universe. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 


TRUBNER & CO/’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth, 16s. 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. By 
Grorce Henry Lewes. 

CowTENTS.—The Nature of Life—The Nervous 

Mechanism—Animal Automatism—The Reflex Theory. 

“We have on former occasions pointed out the sin- 
gular merit of Mr. Lewis's handling as a popular ex- 
under of the latest results of scientific research... 

e book itself is one which will inevitably find its 
way into the hands of every student of mental science 
who wishes to obtain the freshest view of physiology 
in its relation to mind."—Saturday Review. 


Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 
PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
GrorGE Henry Lewes. First Series: The FOUN- 
DATIONS of a CREED. Vol. L, Third Edition. 
CONTENTS.—The Method of Science and its Appli- 
cation to Metaphysics—The Rules of Philosophising 
—Psychological Principles—The Limitations of Know- 
ledge. 
Vol. IL, demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth, 16s. 
CONTENTS.—The Principles of Certitade—From the 
Known to the Unknown—Matter and Force—Force 
and Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations of 
Feeling and Motion—Appendix. 


The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Translated and Condensed 
by Harriet MARTINEAU. 2 vols. Second 
Edition, 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. xxiv. and 400; 
Vol. IL., pp. xiv. and 468, 25s. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 350 pp. each, with Portraits, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 21s. 


LESSING: his Life and Writings. 


By JAMES Sime, M.A. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 366, cloth, 108 6d. 
NATURAL LAW: an Essay in 


ETHICS. By Epira Simoox. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, 30s, 


An ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS 


BELIEF. By Viscount AMBERLEY. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ EREWHON.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 300 pp., cloth, 7s 6d. 


LIFE and HABIT. By S. Butler, 











Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s 6 6d. 
HE DECAY of CHURCHES: a 
SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK. 
‘*The old order changeth."—TZennyson. 
—*eeeen SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
ust published, price 1s, free by post. . 
p THEISM IMMORAL? An Exami- 
nation of Mr. J. S. MILL’s Arguments against 
Mansel's View of Religion. 
Swansea: E. E. Rowse, Castle Square. 
Just wTRE 4 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
EATISE on NERVOUS 
EI, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 


College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


“WORKS on the LAND QUESTION, by JOSEPH | 
FISHER, F.R.HS 


HE HISTORY of LANDHOLDING 
in ENGLAND. Price 3s. “The History of 
| Landholding i in Ireland.” Price 4s. 
_Lonomans and Co., London. 


ow ready, price 5s; by post, 58 3d. 
ARITI IME WARFARE. 
By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 
WILLIAM Ripaway, Piccadilly; a and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 18, by post Is 2d. 
RIMINAL PROCEDURE in ENG- 
LAND and SCOTLAND. By the Hon. ARTHUR 
D. EvLuioT, Barrister-at-Law. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


RUSSIAN ST UDIO, and the 
FRERE SCHOOLS, Bombay.—See the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d, for Views and 
Plans—also Architecture at Mycena—the Accident in 
the Haymarket—the Fall in Hackney—the So-called 
Law of Ancient Lights—London Markets—ithe New 
Natural History Museum—the Architecture of Norway, 








&c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


Author of “ Erewhon”" and “ The Fair Haven.” 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. xx.-250, cloth, 7s 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 
RELIGION to the SPREAD of the UNIVERSAL 
RELIGIONS. By Professor C. P. Trsus. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by J. EstLING CARPENTER, 
M.A., With the Author's assistance. 


Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii.-444, cloth, 24a. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, as Told by 
its own Historians.—The Muhammadan Period. 
Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late 
Sir H. M. Ex.roT, K.C.B. Revised and Continued 
by Profeasor Joun Dowson, M.R.S.A., Staff Col- 
lege, Sandhurst. 

Vol. VIII.—Completing the Work, and contain- 
inga Threefold Index, Biographical, Geographical, 
and General Matter. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xvi.-260, cloth, 7s 6d. 
RELIGION in CHINA; containing a 
Brief Account of the Three Religions of the 
Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of 
Christian Conversion amongst that People. By 
Joserx Epxins, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi.-106, cloth, 5s. 

A LIFE of JENGHIZ KHAN. 
Translated from the Chinese, with an Introduc- 
tion, by R. K. Dove.as, of the British Museum 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College. 


Now ready, post 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE 
OPINION in INDIA. A Series of Gleanings 
from the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870- 
1872, and again in 1874. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth, 5a. 


The HINDOO PILGRIMS. By M. A. 


SueerinG, M.A., LL.B. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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NOW READY. 


THE LETTERS OF 


THOMAS ERSKINE, OF 
LINLATHEN, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D., 


Author of “ Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers,” &., &c. 


“From the Times, November 24.—“ There are some books which, while of extra. 
ordinary interest to selected circles and to intimate friends, it is very difficult to 
notice before a larger public, and in a critical spirit. The ‘Confessions of St- 
Augustine,’ and the ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ the ‘ Vita Nuova’ (Dante), Bunyan’s ‘ Grace 
Abounding,’ are of this description, and so also are the letters just published of 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen. Dr. Hanna, the biographer of Dr. Chalmers, has 
performed the delicate task entrusted to him with a loving spirit and a discrimi- 
nating judgment which deserves high cc dation It is impossible to give in 
detail the intimate and tender experiences with which these volumes are full...... 
Truly, as we meet utterances like these, mellowed by age, by experience, and by 
insight into the heart of God and of man, we may say, gazing on the sunset of his 
beautiful life, ‘ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is to behold the 
sun.’ 

From the Spectator.—“ The world is greatly enriched by the possession of it.” 





By the Same Author. 


ERSKINE—The UNCONDITIONAL FREE- 


NESS of the GOSPEL. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ERSKINE—The SPIRITUAL ORDER, and 


OTHER PAPERS, selected from the MSS. of the late Late THOMAS 
ERSKINE, of Linlathen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary 


CATHERINE JACKSON, Author of “ Word-Sketches in the Sweet South.” 2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


JOHN ORLEBAR, Cir. By the Author of 


“ Culmshire Folk.” Post 8yo. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
FEBRUARY. union 
: 


NTS. 
ENGLISH FOREIGN Poticy. By Emile de Laveleye. 
WILLIAM Harvey. By Professor Huxley. 
KaFir LAND. By Anthony Trollope. 
LORD MELBOURNE. By Lord Houghton. 
THE CHRISTIAN “CONDITIONS.” By the Author of “Supernatural 
Religion.” 
VicTOR CHERBULIEZ. By George Saintsbury. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. II. By Herbert Spencer. 
FLORENCE AND THE MEpicri. By J. A. Symonds. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Price 7d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


tee Monthly Part issued at the end of January, the first of a 
NEW VOLUME, 


CONTAINS 
Curling. The Story of Thiers. 
Music and Poetry. Analogies of Anima] and Plant Life. 


The Bell-Ringer. A Novelette. Under Fire. 

Experiences in Camp and Court. A Narrow Escape. 

Shamrock Leaves. Beggars. An International Polar Expedition. 

Woodcock Gossip. Queen's Messengers. 

A Triumph of Art. Story of Captain Glass. 

Editorial Note. An Eighteenth-Century Romance. 

The Jubilee Singers. By W. Chambers. | The Month: Science and Arts. 

Tiger-Shooting. The Intelligent Mouse. 

The Salt Marshes of Brittany. Two Poetical Pieces. 

Critical Oddities. 

And the Opening Chapters of a Serial NOVEL, by JoHN B. HARWOOD, Author of 
“ Lady Flavia,” &c., entitled, 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 





mS” The Conductors of Cuampers’s JouRNAL—encouraged by its in- 
creasing popularity—take this opportunity of assuring their 
readers that no effort will be spared to maintain the attractiveness 
of the Magazine. 


THE PRESENT MONTHLY PART (7d) BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinbargh. 


—; 


| Monthly, 2s 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 


The FEBRUARY Number contains the Sollowing Papers :— 
ON the ORIGIN of REASON. By Professor Max Mifuurr. 
The STABILITY of our INDIAN EMPIRE. By Sipyzy 


JAMES OWEN, Reader in Indian Law and History, Oxford. 
FOREST and FIELD MYTHS. By W. R. S. Ratsron. 
FRANCE BEFORE the OUTBREAK of the REVOLUTION, 


1.—State of the Provinces. By M. TAINE. 


The NEW STAR which FADED into STAR MIST. By 


RICHARD A. PRrocror, B.A. 


WHAT is in STORE for EUROPE. By Lovis Kossura, 


ex-Governor of Hungary. 


The THREE CONFLICTING THEORIES of CHURCH 


and STATE. By the Rev. Canon CurrTzEIs. 
MADONNA DUNYA. By Emmy Prerrrer. 


On ENGLAND’S ABANDONMENT of the PROTECTORATB 
of TURKEY. By GoLpwIn Samira. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in RUSSIA. By 
T. S., St. Petersburg. 

*,* This paper contains detailed information on the peculiarities of the 
Russian national character—on the effect upon the public mind of the first 
defeats and subsequent victories—on the various political parties into which 
the people are divided, and their organe in the Pres s—on the character of the 
government and administration of the country—on the probable effect upon 
- = of Russia of a coalition against her of the European Powers, 

C., 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANOE. 
By M. GABRIEL Monop. 

*,* The subjects treated this month are: The political feeling since the 
Marshal's submission—the difficulties of the Republican Ministry, arising from 
the party spites of the Press and the action of the Right and the Extreme 
Left—the death and character of M. Raspail and of M. Courbet—Realism in 
literature and art—the “Catholic” party—the rights of women—theatrical 
novelties, &€., &c. . 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS and COMMENTS: On 


Patriotism—on Toilet Artifices—on Government Officials and Literature. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. A Series of Criticisms 
on New Books. 





By Principal SHATRP. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
MATTHEW BROWNE. 
Rev. JOHN HUNT. 

Rey. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 
Principal FAIRBAIRN. 
Professor MAYOR, 

and others. 


STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 





MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 


Beg to announce that they are about to issue 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ NOVELS. 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Printed from new type, with Full-page Illustrations. Price 3s 6d each; 
or by post, 3s 10d, 


THE FIRST VOLUME, 
THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO, 


Complete in One Volume, is now ready. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 


METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

7 and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SHapworTH 
H. Hop@son. 8vo, 16s, cloth. 

The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE, 


No. 220, for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


THE PROPOSED SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION. By Goldwin Smith. 

SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Cooper. Chaps. 1-4. 

A MONTH WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN THE BALKaws. By G. J. Playfair. 

Dr. WiitIAM STOKES, OF DuBLIN. A Personal Sketch. By the Rev. J. P. 
Mahaffy. 

THE REFORM PERIOD IN Russia. By H. Sutherland Edwards. No. II. 

BEFORE THE SNOW. By A. Lang. 

On NAVAL EpvcaTION. By a Naval Nobody. 

MiLiTARY STAFF SYSTEMS ABROAD AND IN ENGLAND. By a Staff Officer. 

In PALL MALL. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By James Bryce. 


rr) 


SPe2Eroe 


m 


This day, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


MEMOIRS of LORD MELBOURNE. 


By W. M. TorRENSs, M.P. With a Portrait, after Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


The Quarterly Review says:—‘‘As might be expected, he has produced a 
book which will command and reward attention. It contains a great deal of 
valuable matter, and a great deal of animated, eloquent writing.” 


Fifteenth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1878. 


A STATISTICAL and HISTORICAL ANNUAL of the STATES of the 
CIVILISED WORLD. By F. MARTIN. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


“Everybody who knows this work is awere that it is a book that is indis- 
peneable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are directly 
or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, and 
financial condition of their fellow-creatures at home and abroad. All the in- 
formation that could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants, and public 
speakers and writers relative to the constitution and government, the Church 
and education, the revenue and expenditure, the Army and Navy, the area and 
population, the commerce, industry, and trade of every civilised country in 
the world, is to be found readily accessible within the small limits of this 
admirable year-book.”"—Standard. 


New and Revised Edition, crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


The HOUSE of COMMONS: 


Illustrations of its History and Practice. By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE. 
[This day. 


The ‘‘DAILY NEWS” CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE 


WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY, 


to the FALL of KARS. Including the Letters of Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. 
J. A. M’Gahan, and other Special Correspondents in Europe and Asia. Crown 
8yvo, 10s 6d. 


SWALLOW-FLIGHTS: Poems. 


By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [Tris day. 


On the RIGHT ESTIMATION of M5. 


EVIDENCE in the TEXT of the NEW TESTAMENT. By T. R. Brrks, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, 38 6d. 
(This day. 


OUR COMMON-LAND. By Octavia Hill, 


Author of “ Homes of the London Poor.” With other Short Essays. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 38 6d. (This day. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS :-- 


New Uniform Edition, in crown 8yo, price 6s each. 


AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. 


With numerous Illustrations. (/mmediately. 


GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Sea-Shore. 


With coloured Illustrations. (/mmediately. 


The WATER-BABIES. With Illustrations by Sir 


Noel Paton, &c. 


The HEROES: Greek Fairy-Tales for My Children. 


Illustrated. 
POEMS. Complete Collected Edition. 
HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait. 
PROSE IDYLLS, New and Old. 
The ROMAN and the TEUTON. 
GOOD NEWS of GOD: Sermons. 


and beauty. We can, without hesitation, recommen 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—NOW READY. 


The LAND of BOLIVAR; or, WAR, PEACE, 


and ADVENTURE in VENEZUELA. By JAMES MupIE SPENCE. With 
Maps and many Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 31s 6d. 
(Ready this day. 





Now ready, with 17 [Ilustrations, price 1s. 


The TELEPHONE; and How to Make It. 
VICTOR HUGO'S HISTORY of a CRIME is 


now at All the Libraries, in 2 vols. 








A THIRD EDITION is READY of 


The KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, the Old House 


of Bondage under New Masters. By Epwin De Leon, Ex-Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 
“ There is not a dull page in it, and yet it is as instructive as it is amusing. It 
really depicts the Khedive's Egypt, and shows Egypt as it is."—Eraminer. 





A FOURTH EDITION is READY of 


NEW IRELAND: Political Sketches and Per- 


sonal Reminiscences. By ALEX.M. SULLIVAN, M.P. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 30s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE; or, the State Theo- 


retically and Practically Considered. By Tusopore D. Woo.sey, LL.D., 
Author of “An Introduction to the Study of International Law,” &c. 2 vo's., 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. [ Ready. 





Now ready. 
The SECOND, REVISED, and ENLARGED EDITION of 


TISSANDIER’S HISTORY and HANDBOOK 


¢ ——aoe. 350 pages,70 fine Woodcuts, and several Photographs, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

‘‘Amateurs cannot fail to understand the simple way in which each successive 
step is described.” — Scotsman. 

*,* This Edition contains an Appendix by the late HENRY FOX TALBOT. 


The IRISHMAN in CANADA. By Nicnoras 


FLoop DAVIN. Dedicated, by permission,to the EARL of Durrertn. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, nearly 700 pages, price 16s. (Now ready. 














MONT BLANC: a Treatise on its Geodesical 


and Geological Constitution—its Transformations, and the Old and Modern 

State of its Glaciers, By EvGEN& VIOLLET-LE-Duc. With 120 Illustrations 

by the Author. Translated by B. BUCKNALL. 1 vol. demy 8vo, ls. (Read, 
‘eady. 





The FLOODING of the SAHARA; an Account 


of the Great Project for Opening Direct Communication with 38,000,000 of 
People. With a Description of North-West Africa and Soudan. By DONALD 





MACKENZIE. 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. (Ready. 
AMONG the TURKS for THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS. By Dr. HAMLIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. (Ready. 





IN the LEVANT. By Cnartes Duptey 


Warner, Author of “My Summer in a Garden.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s 6d. [ Ready. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


A SECOND EDITION is PREPARING of 


FIVE-CHIMNEY FARM. By Mary A. M. 


Hoprrvs. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY. By Harnrierre 


Bowra. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“Very well worth reading.”—Standard. 


The WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR’: a Story 
of the Beauty and the Peril of the Sea. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“ Extraordinarily interesting......We do not hesitate to pr 

fascinating one.”"—Spectator, 

“ The interest is enthralling.”—Scotsman. 


PROUD MAISIE. By Berrnua Tuaomas. 
31s 6d. 


“A readable, clever novel, which keeps the reader's attention fixed to its close.” 
—Atheneum. 


In a MINOR KEY: a Novel. In 2 vols. small 


post 8vo, 15s. 


“ An exceedingly sweet, but sad story. The heroine Fy < eme grace 
t to novel-readers."— 














the book a 








Court Journal. 
“A perfectly charming story."—May/fair. 





Sir GILBERT LEIGH. By W.L. Rers. In 


2 vole., 218. 
“ Great power and vigour are exhibited all through the work."—WNonconformist. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





London; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
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In the FEBRUARY Number of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE,| 


(Ready on JANUARY 29th), will be commenced | 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready early Next Week, demy 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CRITICISMS and ELUCIDATIONS 


of CATULLUS. By H. A. J. Munro, Fellow of Trinity Coll 
Editor of “ Lucretius.” ‘ mane Domne Comsbetiige, 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 








entitled, 


JET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE. 


In this Magazine is also appearing a New Serial Story, entitled 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


Thus any one who should desire to commence the Magazine with the JANUARY 
Number would thereby secure the reading of both these New Serials. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Dr. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE 


TIMES. 2 vols., 30s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight | 


hundred pages comprised in these curious volumes not to reada line. If 
they once dip into the book, they are lost; it is so extraordinarily interesting, 
that they will be quite unable to lay it down till the last page is reached.” 


Mr, TROLLOPE’S 
LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 2 


vols, 26s, 
VANITY FAIR. 
“ Eminently a book to read, and an eminently ‘readable’ book.” 


Mr, HUGH ROSE’S 
AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE. 


2 vols., 24s. 


THE WORLD. 

“«Mr. Rose has studied the Spanish masses as few Englishmen have had 
the opportunity of doing. He gives us a faithful narrative of his experiences, 
and a true reflection of his impressions. Very agreeable indeed the result 
is.” 


FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SER- 


VITUDE. By Oxe Wuo Enpvrep It. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


VANITY FAIR. 
“A remarkable book, and one which bears on every page the impress of 


truth.” 
JOHN BULL. 


“The title of this book is no theatrical or romantic one; but is what it | 


professes to be, a graphic account of the daily life of a convict, written by 
one who has clearly endured its hardships.” 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LADY GRIZEL. 


By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 3 vols. 


THE WORLD. 
“Mr. Wingfield is to be congratulated on the abundant evidence which 
he has here given of rare combination of gifts. The novel will make, as it 
deserves to make, its mark, will be read, and will be remembered.” 


II. 
By the AUTHOR of “ LADY FLAVIA.” 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. 


By the Author of “ Lord Lynn’s Wife.” 3 vols. 


I 


In LOVE and WAR. 


By CHartes Gipson. 43 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





| 
| Super-royal 16mo, price 5s. 


The NATIVE LITERATURE of BOHEMIA 


in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. Four Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Oxford on the Ilchester Foundation. By A. H. WRATISLAW 
M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bury St. Edmund's, and formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. - y 


Fcap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL GLOSSARY of nearly 


2,500 ENGLISH WORDS in Common Use derived from the GRE 
EpWARD JacoB Boycg, M.A., Rector of Houghton, Hants. = .& 


Revised Edition, with a Preliminary Essay by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A; 


POETICAL WORKS of GEOFFREY 


CHAUCER, with Poems formerly printed with his, or attributed him 
| Edited, with Memoir, by ROBERT BELL, and a Portrait. ” 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of the 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1816-1846. In Four Vols., 3s 6d, 


This book, originally published in an inconvenient size, and as part of a com - 
plete “ History of England,” has been out of print for some years. It contains a 
vast store of information, only attainable elsewhere with much labour, on all the 

great social and political questions of the important and interesting period of 
| which it treats—a period separated by so short an interval from our own time, 
| that to every educated person who takes an intelligent interest in the questions of 
the present day, a thorough knowledge of its history is indispensable. 





Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC. From 


the Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time. For the Use of 
Students. By H.G. BONAVIA Hunt, Warden of Trinity College, London, and 
Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





NEW VOLUME of BELL'S READING-BOOKS, 


GRIMM’S TALES. Selected and Translated 


especially for Use in Schools. Strongly bound, post 8vo, Is. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


| 
| THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


| The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, revised for the New Season, are now 

| ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application :— 

| ; 

A New and completely Revised Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR, containing the Names of more than Hight Hundred 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons in Virculation at the Library, 
with Terms of Subscription and other Particulars. 





IL. 
|A Revised Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from 
| Januarg, 1876, to the present time. 
| 
| Ill. 


| A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 


| Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for 

Sale at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue, enlarged to 48 pages, 
| comprises more than Three Thousand Works in History, Biography, 
| Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class 
| of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians 
| and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large Purchasers 


of Modern Books. 
IV. 
| ’ 7? ’ ’ . . . 

An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the 
| Works of Popular Authors, strongly re-bound for Circulation tn 
| Literary Institutes and Public Libraries, 

v. 

| A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the Best Authors, in Ornamental 
Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-Room 
Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents, and School Prizes. 

| 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


| 

| 

| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
| CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, OHEAPSIDE. 
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APPROVED FRENCH AND GERMAN 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A NEW DICTIONARY of the GERMAN 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. LONGMAN, Balliol College, Oxford. 
New Edition. Square 18mo, price 5s. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, containing New Words in General Use not to 
be found in other Dictionaries. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., and O. 
M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL DICTION- 
ABY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: French-English, 
English-French. Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES ; preserving all the most use- 
fal features of the Practical Dictionary, condensed into a much smaller 


Volume. Pocket size, price 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, 


Easy Method of Learning the El ts:—1. Vocabulary for Pr ; 
2 ee TS Crammer Rules ; 3. Easy Exercises and Conversations; 4. Enter- 


taining Pieces for Reading and Translation. Price 2s 6d—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LECTURES ; 


a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best F) t. 


—~» 





Authors, with English Notes. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU'’S MODERN FRENCH 


GRAMMAR; comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious 
Exercises composed from the best Modern Authors. Price 4s—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU'S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION; a Selection of Instructing and Entertaining English 
Extracts, with Hints for their Translation. Price 3s 64—KEY, 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et POETES 


FRANCAIS; Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, from the Age ot Louis XIV. to the Present Day. Price 5s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRECIS de la LITTERA- 


TURE FRANOAIS, depuis son Origine jusqii & nos Jours. For the Use of 
Schools and Students preparing for Examination in French. Price 3s 6d. 


CONTANSEAU'S ABREGE de I'HISTOIRE 


de FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. Compiled from the 
Works of Guizot, Sismondi, De Barante, Thiers, Michelet, &c. Price 3s 6d. 


CHEAP SERIES. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE, adapted for English and Middle-class Schools. 10 Parts, 18mo. 


1, SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR : 


1. FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price 8d. 
2. FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d. 


II, FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— 
1, FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 84. 
2. FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 84. 
3. SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
4. FRENCH TRANSLATION-BOOK, price 84. 


TI. THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING BOOKS :— 
1. EASY FRENCH DELECTUS, price 84. 
2, FIRST FRENCH READER, price 84. 
3. SECOND FRENCH READER, price 84. 


IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, price 8d, con- 
taining the most useful Phrases in every-day Talk, and in Railway and 
Steamboat Travelling. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION, from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Prof. OC. CAssaL, LL.D., 
and Prof. T. KArcrer, LL.B. Part I. Junior Course, 3s 6d. Part II. 
Senior Course, 5s. Complete in 2 Parts, price 8s 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY for SCHOOLS. 


ANTHOLOGIE FRANCAISE CONTEMPO- 
RAIRE, ou Recueil de Poésies Frangaises Modernes, Graduées & 1 Usage des Ecoles. 
Edited by Prof. Cu. CassaL, LL.D., and Prof. Tu. KArcHER, LL.B. In 2 
vols., price 9s 6d—or separately, PART I., 3s 64; Pant IL, 6s. 


CASSAL’S FRENCH GENDERS: a Critical 
and Historical Examination of the Principles on which the Laws of Gender 
are based in French; with Rules for their Practical Study. By Prof. Cn. 
CassaL, LL.D. Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





MATHEMATICAL AND ARITHMETICAL WORKS BY 
THE RIGHT REV. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. 


LORD BISHOP OF NATAL. 


The STUDENT'S ALGEBRA. Com- 


plete in One Volume, By the Right Rev. J. W. Corenso, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Natal. Edited with the Author's Sanction by the 
Rev. Joun Hunter, M.A., Author of “ The Standard Algebra” and 
other Mathematical Works. Crown 8vo, price 68, and Ker, price 6s. 


*,* See Pr tus and § at the beginning of Messrs. Lone- 


r 


MANS and Co.’s School Catalogue for 1878. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of Schools, Part I., containing the Simpler Parts of the 
Science, suitable for general School Purposes, and as ul for the Attata- 
ment of an ordinary B.A. Degree. New Edition, with a Sketch of the History 
of Algebra, by the Rev. T.H. Grosz, M.A. 12mo, 4s 64—KEY, 5s. 


HUNTER’S EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


on COLENSO'S ALGEBRA, Part I. 12mo, 2s 64. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, Part IL., adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an 
Appendix a. = difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 
12mo, 6s— , 53. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 


and EQUATION PAPERS, from Parts I. and II. of the “ Algebra,” with the 
Answers. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


COLENSO’S and HUNTER’S INTRODUC- 


TORY ALGEBRA, containing the Chief Rules in the First Part of “ Colenso's 
Elements of Algebra,” simplified with Additional Illustrations, and followed 
by a large Appendix of New Examples, arranged in the Order of the Rules. 
18mo, price 28 64—KEY, price 2s 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS 


adapted for the Use of National and Adult Schools; c « 
Easy Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a selection of Miseel- 
laneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo, ls 6d—KEY, 28 64. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, designed for the 


Use of Schools; to which is added a Chapter on Decimal Octnegp. Revised 
Edition, with Notes and Examination-Papers. 12mo, 49 64.—K EY, price 5s. 


COLENSO’S’ SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


designed for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo, price 1s, cloth, or with 
Answers, price 1s 6d, cloth. 








of ALGEBRA, 





COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for National, 
Adult, and Commercial Schools :— 
1. TEXT-BOOK. Price 6d. 
. EXAMPLES. Part I. Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 
Price 4d. 


2 

3. EXAMPLES. Part [I. Compound Arithmetic. 

4. EXAMPLES, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &c. Price 44. 

5. ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES, with Solutions of the more difficult 
Questions. Price ls. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, on 


CARD. Price 1d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the 


rts usually studied in the Universities); with Geometrical Exercises. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised, with Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and 
Theorems, and the ye of Euclid arranged by themselves for Examination. 
18mo, 4s, or with a KEY to the Exercises, 6s 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES, 


and KEY. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


separately, for the Use of Schools where other Editions of Euclid may be 
employed. 18mo, Is. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


Part I., comprising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerica} 
Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios; with ~y Aue of arithms and the 


Exponential Theorem. 12mo, 3s 64d—KEY, 3s 


COLENSOS PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


Part IL, comprising the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solntion 
of Papetions, and a large collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo, 2s 6d 
—KEY, 5s. 





Messrs. LONGMANS and CO.’s CATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS for 1878 may be had gratis or post-free on application to 39 
Paternoster Row. Specimen copies of some of the more recently published School Books included in this Catalogue will be presented to Teachers, on 
the understanding that works so presented will be adopted, if found suitable. 





London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY AND CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL 

\ EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

Ee:5 SUSSEX IDYL. By CLementTinA BLAckK. 
Crown 8y0, 7s 6d. 


For what is more 
ifficult in these feverish modern times than to produce a true idyl—an idy] of to-day, not thrown back into the 
uiet centuries that lie behind us, but true and living, even as the lanes and meadows, and bird-haunted 

copses, are still true and living?...... ‘A Sussex Idyl’ is such a charming story that we should indeed be un- 

grateful did we not look forward with pleasure to more work from the same hand."—Zraminer. 

“There is a good deal to like in ‘ A Sussex Idyl.’ It isin every way what its title implies, for the story has 
much freshness and grace, and its pictures have a distinct local colouring and a fidelity to nature, which may 
be appreciated even by those who have never spent a day in a Sussex hop-garden......*A Sussex Idyl’ may be 
welcomed as highly promising."—Athenzum. 

“It is just what its name implies—a very simple little love-story. The charm is in the telling.” — Watchman 
and Wesleyan Advertiser. 

“The story is very pleasant reading.” —Boston Guardian. 

“ The reader closes the book with a pleasurable anticipation of something better from the same pen ere 
long. The pleasant country life is admirably sketched, with the delicacy and grace of a true artist ; and there 
= many indications of a reserve of power in the portraiture of the few characters introduced."—Daily 

fercury. 

** The author here gives the public a readable and very enjoyable work."—Banbury Advertiser. 

“The ‘Idyl' is very pleasant reading, with a delightful whiff of country life and simple manners, the 
heroine being especially well drawn."—British Mercury. 

“ This little idyl of the hop-country shows a delicacy of handling, and a perception of the subtler touches of 
human nature, that are worthy of larger scope for their development, and we shall look with interest for 
something farther from the same pen.”—Derbyshire Advertiser. 

‘* It is—and it claims to be nothing more—a brief pastoral sketch. But judged as such, we could hardly use 
an expression that would unduly praise it. The portraiture of Sussex life is not onl ¢ true, but it is highly 
artistic and striking,’"—Darlington and Stockton Times. > 

“It is seldom that we come across a more sweet or simply told tale than‘ A Suseéx IdyT..,...It is told with 
so much tenderness and grace that the reader heartily wishes Janey Mills had yielded less readily to Oliver 
Arkwright's suit, or that Mrs, Arkwright had been more obdurate, or that, for some other reason, this JAile 
love-tale had been twice as long.as it is.''--Scotsman, 


FROM a BED of ROSES. By CurTuBert Hope. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie’s Life. 


8vo, 7s 6d. 


BROAD OUTLINES of LONG YEARS 


AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Bianum. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG: a Love Story. 


By Ceci CLARKE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


VANESSA FAIRE, By GeorcE JosEpn. 


8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ Considerable power is unquestionably embodied in ‘ Vanessa Faire.’ The grim, unflinching realism with 

which the personages are depicted reminds the reader again and again of ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ and not less the 
pathos, all the more intense because tersely conveyed, of some of the situations.”—Scotsman. 


HARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist: a Tale 


of the Hague. By FREDERICK SPENCER BtrD, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


LILIAN. By G. Beresrorp FirzGErRALp, Author 


of “As the Fates Would Have It." Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ This is a sparkling, amusing novelette, showing a good deal of knowledge of the world, and power to turn 
it to account. The scene in the Rue Pigalle, with its dreary consequences, is painted by a master’s hand.”"— 


Morning Post. 

‘The hero and heroine are natural, unaffected, and admirable.”"—~Academy. 

“If the drawing and colouring of Mr. FitzGerald’s pictures of ‘society’ are conventional, it cannot be 
denied that some of his incidents are unusual, and that he introduces us to a few characters who are the 


reverse of common-place."—Globe. 


MERRY and GRAVE. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The BURIED PAST: a Novel. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“In the short space at our command it is impossible to do this volume justice. It is a pleasant change from 
the highly-coloured sensationalism of the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best novel we 
have read for some time."—Ciri/ Service Gazette. 


The EARL of EFFINGHAM. By Mrs. M‘Dow.E Lt. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
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By Peter ATHELBY. 


NOTICE —Mrs. FERNAU'S NEW BOOK. 


The REIGN of ROSAS; or, South 


Sketches. By E.C. FerNAv. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The sketches are slight, and not ill-written. The descriptions of country life are true enough, and there is 
an air of reality about the stories which is impressive and sometimes even dramatic."—A thenxum. 

“It is this tyranny which the author has undertaken to illustrate in her very pleasant and interesting book. 
on The lively portraiture of Argentine life and manners amply relieves the more gloomy sketches.”"— 
Academy. 

“ All are replete with graphic sketches of the country, its customs and society in ‘camp’ and city, which 
exhibit enviable powers of observation and description..,...These charming South American sketches cannot 
fail to interest the general reader, while to those who are familiar with her scenes, and have seen her re- 
markable characters in the flesh, there is an associating link of irresistible attraction."—Coming Events. 

“* Dolores’ is the most tragic and impressive, yet at the same time unpretending, story we have read for a 


jong time.”—J/ornet, 
NOTICE.—NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “ WORKADAY BRIARS,” “The WYNNES,” &c. 


REGENT ROSALIND: a Story. By the Author 


of * Workaday Briars,” &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of an UNFORTU- 


NATE AUTHOR. Written by Himself. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


American 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 


NOTICE. —The NEW OVEL b ULA 
AUTHOR of oh BE A “TOO LATER ee B 
By 


The LAST of HAD 
See, NORM of he “Too DDONS. 8 vols., 


NOTIOE.—NEW STORY bythe POPULAR AUT: 
of “A WOMAN" TRIALS,” & OR 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? 
Ramsay, Author of “ Iza's Story,” « 
Trials,” &c. 3 vols, 31s 6d. 

one book he very readable.”"—S/andard. 
“A very good specimen of a " 
Prt g Pp sensational novel,” 
‘A very interesting novel, the characte: 
— nelag worked out with great care and LL 
—Truth, ; 
“A thoroughly readable and ia’ parte, ” 

not without well-defined and skilfully. i 

ters, and decidedly clever dialogue."— Wsrid, 


The TRUST: an Autobiograph 
JEAN LE Pgur. 3 vols., 31s 6d. P y: By 

« We can recommend this book."—Standard. 

“To write a purely domestic tale which is so far 
from dull.is a considerable achievement......Each of 
the characters has a strongly marked nature of his or 
her own. Becky Wilson is a five portrait which must 
clearly be from life. But the book should be read." 
Athene#um, 

The HOUSE of CLARISFORD. By 
FREDERICK WOODMAN. 3 vols., 31s 64. 

“A really interesting novel, which we can recom- 
mend.”"—Sunday Times. 

“An example of a fine old style which is growing 
rarer and rarer...... There is considerable interest and 
some skill in construction..”"—Academy. 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel, 
By T. EpGAR PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under 
Pressure,” &c. 3 vols., 3is 6d. 

“A smartly written and thoroughly readable story.” 
—Literary World. 

“The attention of the reader is at once aroused and 
steadily maintained."—Birmingham Daily Gazette, 

“There is some clever writing in -A Very Old 
Question.’ "—Academy. 

“ The episode of Shrubsole and Rough is told with 
very perfect and very simple pathos.”—Standard. 

“The novel ends in a very satisfactory manner, 
having been a pleasant one to read from its very 
opening pages.”"—Morning Post. 

“Clever in its character-drawing, and fresh in its 
humour.”— Yorkshire Post. 

“A very entertaining, healthy, and graphic story, 
which is skilfully constructed, and keeps the reader 
in pleasant suspense to the very end."—Birmingham 
Daily Post. 


The SIEGE of VIENNA: a Novel. By 
CAROLINE PICHLER. (From the German.) 3 yols., 
3ls 6d. 

“ The story is interesting from first to last. and has 
about it a brilliancy of colouring which, while per- 
fectly suitable to the events it treats of, sets it dis- 
tinctly apart from most of the romances which we 
are accustomed to meet with in the present day."—~ 
Morning Post. 


The RECTOR of OXBURY: 8 Novel. 


By James B. BAYNARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. 
WALKER, Author of “ A Canadian Heroine.” 3 
vols., 31s 6d. 

By 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. 


ARTHUR HAMILTON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LOVE LOST, but HONOUR WON. By 
THEODORE RUSSELL MONRO, Author of “The 
Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


COUSIN DEBORAH'S WHIM. By 
Mary E. Suiptey, Author of ‘ Gabrielle 
Vaughan,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. (This day. 


SALTHURST: a Novel. By Mrs. 
AxTHUR Lewis, Author of “The aster of 
Riverswood.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


The NEW ZEALANDER on LONDON 
BRIDGE; or, Moral Ruins of the Modern Babylon. 
By a M.L.C. In wrapper, price Is. 


ARVELON: a Poem. By W. J. 


DAWSON. Fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The FARM: Incidents and Occurrences 
thereat. By D. W. SLANN. With Songs and 
Music. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


FAREWELL to LIFE; or, Lyrical 
Reminiscences of British Peers in Art. Witha 
Biographical Sketch of the late Patrick Nasmyth, 
By KicHarp LANGLEY. Dedicated to Sir Francis 
Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Feap 
8yvo, price 5s. 
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